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fhe Churchman, New York, says: — 

“ This megneine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a pooccerare, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves — reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise podgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tanqalty and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equa! in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. Kut the contents of THE LIviNG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literaiure. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. Itrepresents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
‘o be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

Phe New- York Observer says: — 

“Tt would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, a8 well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“ This magazine Is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

a If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
~LLLS. 

The Christian Advocate, New York. says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 

earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

tied I is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: — , 

“tt is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

‘* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
}o reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly gene 
reading ve got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livixnc Ace, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of, them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” . 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Livine Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livinc AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Livino AGpr regularly, 
and read a he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Alban Argue says: — 

“I]t is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette one it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette onge it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden paga* {3 to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual! temptation to puuse and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch. or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature ——, sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says 
“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine Ace; but It is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been £9- 
millar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt ts 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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TWO MEETINGS. 


I. 


LovE met me on a day, 

And Love was weeping: 

‘* Why weep, sweet Love?’”’ I said: 
He drooped his golden head, 
Saying: ‘‘ For love’s decay. 

For hearts that are cold and dead, 
Ill worth the keeping.” 

But while he spoke I spied 

A wicked arrow peeping 

From a quiver at his side, 

And when I stooped to kiss him, 
Before I could caress him, 

He seized the tiny dart, 

And threw it at my heart; 

Then, like a lark in May, 
Fluttered and flew away. 


II. 


Love met us on a day, 

And Love was gay: 

‘* Well met, sweet Love,’’ we said — 
He tossed his golden head 

Like a little child in play: 

He said, ‘‘ O happy day! 

For not all hearts are dead, 

Not all are old and cold; 

Smart cancels smart 

When heart to heart 

My silver chains enfold. 

I wept,”’ he said, ‘‘ for loves not true, 
I smile,’”’ he said, ‘for you and you’’— 
Then lisping out some tender word, 
And looking up and laughing low, 


He snatched the bowstring from his bow, 

And bound us with the silver cord; 

Nor ever shall the sad fates sever 

The twain that Love made one forever. 
Modern Truth. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
1887. 


AGAIN within these walls, again alone! 

A long, long tract of fateful years between 
The day I knelt, to rise a crownéd queen, 
Vowed thenceforth to be all my people’s 

own, 

And this, when, with an empire wider grown, 
Again I kneel, before high Heaven to lay 
My thanks for all, which since that earlier 

day 

Has blessed my goings, and upheld my throne. 

God! in this hour I think of him, who made 
My young life sweet, who lightened every 

care, 

In sorest straits my judgment rightly swayed, 
Lived, thought for me, all times and every- 

where ; 

For him I thank thee chief, who by his aid 
Nerved me the burden of a crown to bear! 


21ST JUNE, 





TWO MEETINGS, ETC. 


SUNSET. 


A BRIGHT, clear streak of sunset gold 
Tingeth each cloud, 

Though darkly they the sun enfold 
As with a shroud. 


He is gone down to death a king; 
In state he lies; 

Royal the pall, his covering 
Of stormy skies. 


From that low cloud it is they gleam 
Over the sky, 

The glory-shafts that, far flashed, beam 
Piercing on high. 


So, mortal, from the open grave 
Of dear Hope lost 

The rays surge up in golden wave 
O’er darkness tost. 


Still thou thy heart! The hidden light 
But seeks the morn, 

Thy Hope fares on through veiling night 
To rise new-born. 

Chambers’ Journal. c.. 


TO H. F. BROWN. 


I sir and wait a pair of oars 

On cis-Elysian river-shores. 

Where the immortal dead have sate 
*Tis mine to sit and meditate; 

To reascend life’s rivulet, 

Without remorse, without regret; 
And sing my Alma Genetrix 
Among the willows of the Styx. 


And lo, as my serener soul 

Did these unhappy shores patrol, 
And wait with an attentive ear 

The coming of the gondolier, 

Your fire-surviving roll I took 

Your spirited and happy book; * 
Whereon, despite my frowning fate, 
It did my soul so recreate 

That all my fancies fled away 

On a Venetian holiday. 


Now, thanks to your triumphant care, 
Your pages clear as April air, 

The sails, the bells, the birds I know, 
And the far-off Friulan snow; 

The land and sea, the sun and shade, 
And the blue even lamp inlaid, 

For this, for these, for all, O friend, 

For your whole book from end to end— 
For Paron Piero’s mutton ham — 

I your defaulting debtor am. 


Perchance, reviving, yet may I 
To your sea-paven city hie, 
And in a fé/ze some day yet 
Light at your pipe my cigarette. 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


* Life on the Lagoons. 





THE COUNTRY PARSON AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE COUNTRY PARSON AS HE WAS, AND 
AS HE IS. 

IN his notes to “ Waverley,” Sir Walter 
Scott remarks of certain changes which 
had taken place in Scotland between 1745 
and the end of the eighteenth century, 
that they had made the Scotland of his 
own day as unlike what it was sixty years 
before as the England of sixty years be- 
fore was to the England of Elizabeth. I 
have not sufficient knowledge of the coun- 
try to say whether the further changes 
which have taken place since Sir Walter 
wrote have created as wide a gap between 
the Scotland of 1886 and of 1806 as ex- 
isted between the Scotland of Sir Arthur 
Wardour and the Scotland of Baron Brad- 
wardine. Butof this I am sure, that were 
any one to write a story of English rural 
life, entitled “’Tis Sixty Years since,” he 
would have to depict a state of manners 
almost as unfamiliar to the present genera- 
tion as the manners drawn by Fielding 
and Richardson. George Eliot’s earlier 
novels, “ Adam Bede,” “Silas Marner,” 
and “Scenes of Clerical Life,” have to 
some extent done this. But they belong 
to a still earlier period, the last ten years 
of the eighteenth and the first ten years of 
the nineteenth century, when not a ripple 
yet moved over the surface of rural society 
to tell of a coming change of weather. 
The influence of the French Revolution 
was visible in the large towns long before 
it penetrated to the secluded agricultural 
villages buried among their woods and 
lanes; and when rumors of it did reach 
them, the only effect was to intensify their 
natural conservatism and make them cling 
more closely than ever to the old order of 
things. But my own reminiscences refer 
rather to a time when the old and the new 
order of ideas were just beginning to meet 
each other; when it was yet doubtful 
whether railways would supersede or only 
supplement stage-coaches ; and when the 
seniors, though they found themselves 
jostled here and there by strange theories 
of life and dress and government, did not 
suspect a revolution, and were rather irri- 
tated than alarmed. 

The change in our rural society which 
has taken place since that time is nowhere 
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so strongly marked as it is in the charac- 
ters of the clergy and the better class of 
tenant farmers. The squire has changed, 
but not so much. What he may become 
in a few years’ time, it is hazardous to 
conjecture; but at the present moment 
the average English country gentleman of 
four or five thousand a year is in all essen- 
tial respects pretty nearly what he has 
been any time since the death of George 
IV. Of the peasantry and smaller farm- 
ers the habits and ways of thought are 
comparatively little altered. Ifthey have 
picked up some wild political crotchets 
from men like Arch and Collings, they are 
only skin-deep. The spark would go out 
directly if it were not constantly fanned. 
The beginnings of a great change are 
undoubtedly perceptible, which in the 
course of another generation, when board 
schools and agrarian agitation shall have 
done their work, may complete that trans- 
formation in the character of the peasantry 
which has taken place in the classes just 
above them. But at present we see only 
the germs, and there are still nooks and 
corners to be found where we do not even 
see these. But in the clergy the change 
is very marked ; and it is in the country 
villages that it is most conspicuous and 
most significant, and most closely con- 
nected with other great changes — moral, 
political, and theological. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the coun- 
try parson of the ancient régime was that 
he was part of asystem. The village was 
a miniature of the State. The three es- 
tates of the realm were represented by the 
parson, the farmers, and the laborers, and 
over all was the squire. The little com- 
munity was, under the old parochial sys- 
tem, self-contained and self-sufficing, with 
a life of its own, and with its own tradi- 
tions and idiosyncrasy. What the Church 
was to the nation the parson was to the 
parish, and this embodiment of Church 
and State in every village in the kingdom 
represented with perfect fidelity for nearly 
a century and a half the preponderant 
public opinion of England. It embodied 
the Revolution compromise, according 
with the national repugnance to both 
Popery and Puritanism, which alone made 
the Revolution a success. On the barrier 
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against both presented by the Established 
Church of England, the nation leaned as 
on a rock. The private lives of the 
clergy ; the zeal or the indolence displayed 
by them in their special duties ; the awak- 
ening or non-awakening character of their 
Sunday discourses, — were trifles not 
worth a moment's consideration alongside 
of the great truth to which the Church was 
a standing witness, and the safety of the 
great fortress of which she was a corner- 
stone. The shafts of Dissent, few and far 
between as they were, glanced harmlessly 
off the solid wall which the Church then 
presented to their attacks. In fact, the 
position in which the clergy lay intrenched 
was scarcely touched by them. Bolts 
aimed at doctrine or discipline flew wide of 
the mark, when doctrine and discipline had 
ceased to interest society, and when the 
Church’s strength Jay in her national char- 
acter, and the double front which she pre- 
sented against the two extremes of bigotry 
and hypocrisy, represented to the popular 
intelligence by Popery and Dissent. It 
was an era in which her spiritual functions 
were, owing to the force of circumstances, 
subordinated to her political and social 
ones. Two hundred years of revolution, 
during which the nation had been tossed 
to and fro between the conflicting ex- 
tremes of religious intolerance, had made 
it heartily weary of both. A decline of 
what is called spiritual activity, not of 
real sober-minded piety, was the inevita- 
ble consequence as soon as the combat- 
ants were exhausted. The nation sank 
back, as it were, into a kind of religious 
armchair, in which it slumbered peacefully 
till the beginning of the present century. 
The Church of England, therefore, not 
only represented the dominant political 
opinion of the Georgian era, but also the 
spirit of the age by which it was naturally 
accompanied — the comfortable, easy way 
of taking things into which the English 
people settled down after the tumult of 
the Reformation and the Revolution had 
subsided. Wesley and Whitefield pro- 
duced a great commotion; but the mere 
fact that the Church weathered it so easily, 
proves the truth of what we say — namely, 
that the foundations upon which she then 
rested were not touched by the declama- 





tions of the Methodists. Nor did they 
themselves wish to touch them. The 
Dissenters, for many generations, shared 
in the popular conviction that the exist- 
ence of the Church of England as then 
constituted was, upon the whole, for the 
public good. As Englishmen they saw 
what their fellow-countrymen saw in the 
Church of England. They desired greater 
liberties for themselves, but years went 
by before they were hostile to the Estab- 
lishment. 

It is easy to see that the clergy who 
were brought up under this dispensation 
must have possessed a quiet, undoubting 
confidence in themselves and their own 
position, which would give free play to all 
individual peculiarities, and relieve them 
almost entirely from any undue solicitude 
about public opinion. Such a position in 
every walk of life has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Virtual irresponsibility 
may lead to neglect of duty, to abuse of 
power, to selfishness and self-indulgence. 
On the other hand, freedom from restraint, 
and from the perpetual haunting fear of 
what the world will say, tends to make 
men more natural, more spontaneous, and 
therefore more likely to be listened to, 
than when they are less at their ease. In 
short, as a general rule, it makes the good 
better and the bad worse; and so it was 
in the Church of England. There were 
in those old days, it is but too true, many 
very bad clergymen, to whom what they 
called “parsoning” was a simple bore, 
and who excused, though they could not 
justify, the well-known saying of Sydney 
Smith. But of the large majority I be- 
lieve that at least two-thirds were benefi- 
cial members of society, doing a great 
deal of good in their own way, and attach- 
ing the people to the Church by stronger 
ties than any which exist now. The 
other third were probably as active and 
zealous parish priests as any to be found 
even in these days of ecclesiastical re- 
vivals. 

Of the country parson, who was indi- 
genous to the kind of soil I have de- 
scribed, there were, of course, numerous 
varieties. Some, I think, are quite ex- 
tinct. Some linger still “in sheltered 
situations.” But thirty years ago there 
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were many survivors of the old breed — 
men born in the last century, who were 
ordained and settled down in country liv- 
ings while Lord Liverpooi was prime min- 
ister, and who, though many of them had 
the sense to see that the revival of 1833 
was historically unassailable, never took 
to it kindly, and seemed redolent to the 
last of high pews, black gowns, bassoons, 
fiddles, and parish clerks in top-boots. I 
myself, however, can recollect an older 
specimen than even these—one who, 
born before the death of Chatham, lived 
to see the death of Palmerston, and car- 
ried far down into the second half of the 
nineteenth century not only the habits and 
opinions, but even the costume, of the age 
of Pitt and Fox. He never had a pair of 
trousers in his life ; and though it was to 
be gathered from his conversation that 
he had some time in his dandy days 
figured in boots and buckskins, my own 
impression is that when I knew him he 
had never worn a boot for forty years. In 
height he was about five feet eight; and 
was always dressed in a very broad-skirted 
black tail-coat, coming well up into the 
hollow of his head behind, a black single- 
breasted waistcoat, black knee-breeches, 
shoes, and gaiters. He wore no shirt col- 
lar, but a voluminous white neckerchief 
wound round his neck in soft thick folds, 
contrasting favorably with the tight cravats 
and high “stick-ups,” which were then in 
vogue. On festive occasions he appeared, 
of course, in black silks and silver buck- 
les ; and I can recollect him when a young 
man of sixty-five or so wearing the tight 
black-silk pantaloons which are chiefly 
known to the present generation by the 
portrait of Sir Robert Peel. He played a 
very good rubber, and was a welcome 
guest at all the dinner-parties in the neigh- 
borhood, where he was treated with great 
respect, and in his later years regarded 
with much interest by those who met him 
for the first time. He was fond of society, 
and well qualified to shine in it, his natu- 
ral gaiety and his old-fashioned politeness 
mingling together very happily. But much 
as he enjoyed himself abroad, it was in 
his own home, in his own village, and 
among his own people, that he sought and 
found the good of life. He knew no 
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pleasanter hours than those which he 
spent in a round of cottage visits, chatting 
with the mothers and grandmothers of 
the hamlet at their afternoon tea, observ- 
ing traits of character, local idioms, and 
specimens of rustic humor, which it was 
his delight to retail in the evening to an 
appreciative circle at the parsonage. 

The cottagers in turn were equally glad 
to see him, for, except in cases of illness, 
his conversation was of a secular charac- 
ter; and as he was skilled in horticulture, 
and learned, as Dominie Sampson would 
have said, in that which appertaineth unto 
swine and poultry, he was able to give 
them useful hints on these subjects, and 
sometimes left them wiser than he found 
them—a result not always, perhaps, at- 
tained by men of more spiritual zeal, who 
are fond of improving all occasions. Not 
but what, if either man or woman had 
been long absent from church, without 
being able to assign a good reason for it, 
he would administer a grave rebuke, all 
the more telling from his habitual easy 
gocd-nature. It was seldom that these 
visiting days did not result in one or more 
plates making their appearance at the 
parsonage dinner-table, to be filled with 
slices from the joint swimming in abun- 
dance of gravy, for some invalid parish- 
ioner whose case required good living. 
On a summer evening he delighted to 
stroll down his fields as far as the allot- 
ment grounds which he had provided for 
the laborers out of his small glebe, and 
inspect their crops or their tillage; and I 
can see him now in the hay-field with his 
hands in his pockets, and a benignant 
smile upon his countenance, as he ex- 
changed jokes with the mowers or the 
rakers — there were no machines then — 
who might have had perhaps just a drop 
more beer than would have been altogether 
good for them at any other time than 
harvest, but who never forgot themselves, 
even under the influence of malt, in talk- 
ing to the “ parson,” who, I don’t suppose, 
ever heard a rude word uttered in his 
presence during the whole fifty-six years 
that he reigned over that little kingdom. 
He always dined with the village club at 
their annual feast, and watched with de- 
light the rapid disappearance of the roast 
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veal and batter puddings, which were con- 
sidered the prime dainties on such occa- 
sions. He did not disapprove of a moder- 
ate hilarity, though he retired before the 
dancing began, only lingering long enough 
on one occasion to hear, to his life-long 
amusement, arustic gallant assure a young 
lady of his acquaintance that he “ would 
kiss her if she wished it.” 

At home he found occupation in farm- 
ing the few acres of land which he kept 
in kis own hands, in pruning his apricot 
and apple trees,,in keeping in order the 
shady walks which he had formed in vari- 
ous corners of his garden, in looking after 
the ducks, guinea-fowls, and turkeys 
which thronged his little farmyard, and in 
sometimes dragging the brook which ran 
through his meadows, and yielded good 
pike, eels, perch, and roach, which, as his 
sons grew up, were reserved for angling 
purposes. He was no sportsman, though 
very fond of natural history, and a student 
of the habits of birds, which built at their 
ease in the thick leafy covert which engir- 
dled on every side his own snug, ivy-cov- 
ered house. He knew the eggs and the 
nests of every common bird that flew, and 
was always well pleased if his children 
brought him specimens of the rarer kinds, 
or of such as only haunted the more dis- 
tant fields and brooksides. 

In this round of simple amusements our 
country parson passed his years, quite 
unaware that for six days of the week any- 
thing more could be required of him, or 
that the days were coming when zealots 
and bigots would 


call his harmless life a crime, 


and the clergy would be summoned to ex- 
change their sickles and their pruning- 
knives for the weapons of spiritual war- 
fare, and their quiet game of whist and 
their pleasant village gossip for the “ seri- 
ous problems of humanity,” which, in the 
language of the new school, are “ every- 
where calling for solution.” That day 
indeed came even.to this good old gentle- 
man before he was called from his earthly 
home toa better one, where, let us hope, 
there are neither schools nor school 
boards, neither conscience clauses nor 
revised codes, and where payment for re- 
sults having been made once for all, we 
shall, we trust, never hear of it again. 

But our country parson always’strove to 
do his duty according to his lights, and 
when the new order began to reveal itself, 
he made a manful effort to respond to the 
appeal. This was hard work at eighty 
years of age. He preached in his sur- 





plice, and had service on saints’ days, and 
restored his church, and while his strength 
lasted did what he could. But neither he 
nor his people ever took kindly to the new 
ways. 


In church with meek and unaffected grace 
His looks adorned the venerable place. 


His sermons were of the good old style, 
inculcating the reality of Christianity, 
illustrating the doubts which might be 
thrown-upon it after the fashion of Arch- 
bishop Whately, and insisting on the con- 
gregation believing in it as they believed 
in the history of England ; which, by the 
by, did not go much backwarder with most 
of them than “ Bony” and the battle of 
Waterloo. He was a beautiful and most 
impressive reader, thoroughly simple and 
unaffected, but combining great earnest- 
ness with those natural powers of elocu- 
tion which no art can teach; and which 
lent a charm to the liturgy and the lessons, 
especially if taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, such as once experienced could 
never again be forgotten. But when he 
tried to go beyond this he did not suc- 
ceed. The people did not come to church 
on the saints’ days. “The band” took 
offence at the harmonium; and after all, 
I think the bad chanting of a village 
choir was a poor exchange for the quiet 
pathos with which the white-haired patri- 
arch in the twilight of a wintry afternoon 
used to repeat the munc me dimittas. 
When the summons came he was in his 
ninety-sixth year, and though it was long 
since he had mingled in general society, 
it was felt in the neighborhood that one of 
its landmarks had departed. “He was a 
great man among his people,” said the 
greatest English Churchman of our own 
day, “and we shall have no more such in 
the Church of England of the future.” 

But “the country parson as he was” 
comprehends many other varieties which 
have now however, for the most part, dis- 
appeared likewise. There was, of course, 
the hunting parson, as there is»still, but 
who differed from the hunting parson of 
to-day as Adam before the fall differed 
from Adam after the fall. He hunted, 
and thought no ill; he knew not that it 
was wrong, or that anybody else knew it; 
whereas the parson who hunts‘ nowadays 
does it in more or less of a defiant spirit, 
as a protest against “ narrowness ” — all 
denoting the more combative controver- 
sial stage into which we have now passed 
out of that peaceful Arcadia of mutual tol- 
eration. But I think the farming parson 
was a more decidedly special product of 
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the old school than the sporting one; and 
that very few clergymen are to be found 
nowadays who farm in earnest on a large 
scale, and look to their profits for a sub- 
stantial part of their income. There are 
in many parts of England, especially in 
the midland counties, livings with very 
large glebes attached to them, running 
from one hundred to six or seven hundred 
acres. The parson sometimes took the 
whole or a part of this into his own hands, 
and toiled as hard in his vocation as any 
born and bred agriculturist. He over- 
looked his men in the fields, and occasion- 
ally took off his coat and helped them, 
went to fairs and markets, bought and 
sold hard bargains, and was as good a 
judge of a beast as “e’er a farmer in the 
country.” I can remember such men, — 


One such I saw what time the laboring ox 
With loosened traces from the furrow came. 


He was a short, stout, plethoric man, with 
legs set on rather behind him, as some 
men’s are, like a cochin-china’s; and 
though active and robust, always rather 
waddled in his walk. One peculiarity 
which I think, however, he shared in com- 
mon with all the men of that leaven, was 
that he always wore his clerical dress in 
whatever work he was engaged; and he 
might be seen on a winter afternoon, just 
as the teams got back from some outlying 
field, “‘ serving ” the pigs, or bringing fod- 
der on a pitchfork to the cattle in the 
farmyard, in a full suit of black not very 
much the worse for wear. Nobody thought 
ill of such a man for his mode of life; it 
detracted in no way from the article of his 
spirituality. He went everywhere like 
other clergymen ; and his daughters, if he 
had any, would be refined and accom- 
plished ladies. Odd as it may seem, 
there was nothing of the Trulliber about 
these men; and what is perhaps still 
odder, is the fact that, in the case of the 
one whom I have more particularly in my 
eye, his sermons were abstruse and casu- 
istical, devoted to such distinctions of 
interpretation and niceties of theology as 
one certainly would not have expected 
from his ordinary conversation and ap- 
pearance. Perhaps the one was necessary 
to neutralize the effect of the other; and 
the profound learning assumed in the pul- 
pit on Sunday was intended to restore the 
balance, which had been sadly weighed 
down during the remainder of the week 
on the side of turnips, tups, and oilcake. 
Then there were the clerical “ bucks ” 
and diners-out, whom I recollect still ear- 
lier in my boyhood. The comic curate, 





who came out to dinner in pale-green ker- 
seymere tights—a man of family, an 
accomplished dancer, and asked to all the 
great houses in the county. Some of 
Miss Austen’s clergymen, though not 

uilty of such audacities of costume, be- 
onged, nevertheless, to the same type, and 
were doubtless considered excellent par- 
ish clergymen in their day. ‘“ How’s your 
parson getting on?” said a country gen- 
tleman, who was somewhat of a humorist, 
to a very worthy cow-doctor who lived in 
a neighboring village; “he’s rather a 
queer sort, I understand.” The parson 
in question was unhappily addicted to 
liquor, and what Johnson calls “the 
lighter vices;” but the man was in arms 
inamoment. ‘Queer, Sir Charles!” he 
exclaimed ; “he’s a most respectable man, 
barring his character!” Sir Charles told 
this story to his dying day with increased 
enjoyment of it every time. It was clear 
that in the man’s eyes the parson was an 
institution. If his private character was 
bad, it was to be regretted ; but it did not 
affect his position if his public duties were 
respectably performed. 

Then there was the pleasant, middle- 
aged, free and easy, very gentlemarly par- 
son, who was not perhaps much of a 
sportsman, though he might fish or shoot 
a little now and then, but was eminently 
the man of society, told the best and 
newest stories, jebed with the young 
ladies, talked like a London clubman to 
their fathers and their brothers, affected 
the character of a thorough “man of the 
world,” and dressed as little like a ciergy- 
man as he could. Before the rural con- 
science was awakened from its long sleep, 
such men were great favorites in society. 
They were often men of some little culture, 
fair scholars, and generally well informed. 
But they agreed with all the other varieties 
I have mentioned in the one common 
characteristic, that they did not consider 
their profession to entail on them of neces- 
sity anything in the shape of a distinctly 
non-secular character. They were part of . 
the county society, belonging to a profes- 
sion requiring the performance of duties 
more than ordinarily grave and serious, 
but when these were done not demanding 
of them any very different life from that of 
their neighbors. They were part of a great 
system, and that carried it off. Of course 
it is not meant that this conception was 
universal, Evangelicalism, in fact, was a 
standing protest against it. But Evan- 
gelicalism abode chiefly in the towns, and 
never laid any hold of the country people, 
whose minds are not the kind of soil in 
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which emotional religion takes root. For 
all that Evangelicalism could have done 
in the majority of English villages, the 
country parson as he was might have gone 
on playing his rubber, farming his glebe, 
feeding his pigs, shooting his partridges, 
and taking an active part in country busi- 
ness to the day of judgment. 

The old-fashioned parson and the old- 
fashioned peasant were thoroughly in 
harmony with each other. They looked 
upon Dissenters as Cobbett looked upon 
them. Many of them saw no harm in 
going “to chapel” on Sunday evening if 
they had been to church in the morning ; 
and the parson saw little harm init either. 
The leading Dissenter in the village —a 
cantankerous man, too — used to say of the 
first old gentleman I have described that 
he was “a true Christian.” A shoemaker 
in the same parish, of a figurative turn of 
mind, declared that there was “such a 
mess 0’ wickedness in the world that men 
wanted more than one hoss to pull them 
through it.” Now and then the Dissenters, 
under the old régime, would be supposed 
to forget themselves, and carry their heads 
a little too high, as when they asked the 
parish clerk to tea—a liberty which he 
indignantly resented. But, on the whole, 
the religious life of the village in those 
good old days [piv éAbeiv ivag ’Axaiwv glided 
smoothly along. The parson was ac- 
cepted as part of the constitution—a 
country gentleman, a magistrate charged 
with civil as well as with religious func- 
tions, and sharing with the squire the duty 
of keeping order within a given district. 
As long as this conception lasted, so long 
was his position impregnable. The Non- 
conformist theory did not seriously affect 
it — indeed, scarcely touchedit. The two 
did not meet upon the same ground. It 
was impossible that the work of the clergy 
as understood at that time could have 
been performed by any ay society. 
But in proportion as the clergy have lost 
their blended character, and come to rely 
more exclusively on their theological title 
to obedience, so far have they quitted their 
vantage-ground, and descended to an arena 
where Dissent can meet them upon some- 
thing like equal terms. That they have 
gained much in exchange for what they 
have lost I should be the last to deny. 
But of that hereafter. 

The old system wore itself out at last. 
Thanks to the vigor and patriotism of the 
English aristocracy, the revolutionary 
elements which existed in England, as 
they must exist in all old countries, did 
not catch fire from the French; and we 
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escaped all violent disturbance. But we 
could not escape altogether. Privilege 
became unpopular. The Disseaters gath- 
ered strength and purpose. The repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts — and 
more, far more, the repeal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities ; the Reform Bill, and 
the legislation which followed it; the new 
Poor Law and the Municipal Corporation 
acts, — effected in the course of seven 
years a complete change in the position of 
the country parson, though its full effects 
were of course not recognized at once, and 
men of the old school went on as before, 
and the existing generation continued to 
think of them as before, long after the 
ancient régime had received its mortal 
wound. But this was not all. 

There were men in the Church of En- 
gland at that time who clearly understood 
what had happened between 1828 and 
1833, and what was likely to follow, if 
something was not done. At that time, 
says Cardinal Newman, “I hated Liber- 
alism.” The triumph of Liberalism was 
to him like the triumph of Antichrist. 
And he and his friends set to work to arm 
the Church of England at all events for 
the coming struggle, and to find her a new, 
and, as they hoped, a stronger position 
instead of the one which she had lost, or 
was about to lose. It is no part of the 
design of this paper to discuss either the 
progress, the character, or the wisdom of 
the great Oxford revival.. I believe it 
was, from a Churchman’s point of view, a 
necessity of the period. But along with 
the vast amount of practical good which it 
undoubtedly accomplished, it certainly 
had this result also, that it damped the 
loyalty of the middle classes towards the 
Church of England. These were, and 
still are, rigidly Protestant. They had 
been shocked by Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, and the proof of the Church of 
England’s weakness which it stemed to 
afford. Still they would have allowed, 
perhaps, that so far the Church had done 
her best. She had fought the old battle 
over again to the best of her ability, and 
though her strength was not equal to the 
defence of the fortress intrusted to her, 
she had not betrayed it. But when Trac- 
tarianism made its appearance their horror 
knew no bounds. The Church, they 
thought, had voluntarily abdicated the 
position which alone gave her a right to 
their allegiance, and had gone over to the 
enemy. To understand the Anglican re- 
vival required, as Mr. Cassilis said of 
Young England, “a doosid deal of history 
and all that sort of thing,” and of this sort 
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of thing the middle classes were as inno- 
cent as Mr. Cassilis himself. 

The movement has had great success 
in reclaiming the masses of the working 
population, but it weakened the position 
of the country parson. The farmers and 
small tradesmen were almost to a man 
against it; and of course when the parson 
laid claim to higher spiritual prerogatives, 
his personal qualifications and his daily 
life and conversation were subjected to 
closer scrutiny. What the tracts had 
done to loosen the relation between the 
parson and the farmer, the new poor law 
did to loosen the relation between the 
parson and the peasantry. Of this I feel 
more sure than of anything else which I 
have said inthis article. Iamold enough 
to remember as a child the way in which 
the laborers talked of the “ Bastile.” The 
substitution of a Union Board of Guar- 
dians for the ancient parochial organiza- 
tion severed the old bond between the 
laborers and the landowners, whether lay 
or clerical, and, together with the new 
ritual, has been one of the chief instru- 
ments of change in the position of the 
country clergy. 

The country parson, as he is, presents 
as many varieties to the eye of the philos- 
opher as his less active but more comfort- 
able predecessor. There are among them, 
of course, “ survivals,” anachronisms, who, 
if they had lived sixty years ago, would 
have been more in their place. But these 
are few and far between. There are, as | 
have said, sporting parsons now as ever ; 
but the parson who hunts nowadays, in 
the spirit of muscular Christianity — who 
hunts as Kingsley hunted, not only because 
he likes it, but to show that a clergyman has 
as good a right to hunt as any other man, 
and as a protest against asceticism, sacer- 
dotalism, and modern exaltation of the 
hierarchic #00c, in general —is wide asun- 
der as the poles from the sporting parson 
of yore, innocent of all moral purpose, and 
hunting if he liked it, just as he got up or 
went to bed without its even entering into 
his head that there could be two opinions 
on the subject. But the great point which 
the body of English country clergy of 
to-day seem to possess in common is that 
they feel less strongly than they did that 
they are part of our great national system, 
and more than they did that their position 
in the country depends exclusively on 
their personal efficiency. At first sight 
perhaps everybody might be inclined to 
cry out, And so much the better! But 
this I take leave to doubt. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and if we take 





an average agricultural village of the pres- 
ent day, and compare it with what we can 
remember thirty years ago, shall we find 
that marked improvement in the manners 
and morals of the people which would be 
the best proof of the assertion? The 
moral influence of the Church of England, 
as a divine institution which was part also 
of the law of the land, and had the same 
claim on your obedience as the sovereign, 
the magistrate, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was quite equal, 1 think, to the 
effect which is produced by the increased 
individual activity of the parochial clergy. 
However this may be, that is certainly the 
distinction between the two epochs. The 
modern country parson is —not always, 
for there is not the same homogeneity 
about the class as formerly, but, generally 
speaking — always “on the go.” He has 
penny readings, harvest-home festivals 
with a church service, lectures, entertain- 
ments without number. He strives most 
earnestly and laboriously to identify him- 
self with the amusements of the people, as 
well as with their more serious concerns, 
and to show them that the Church is 
everywhere, and has as much sympathy 
with the joyous humanities of our nature 
as with its spiritual wants and troubles. 
All this is excellent. Only under the old 
régime it was taken for granted. Nowthe 
parson’s life is one long effort. He is 
always to be seen in his long single- 
breasted coat and slouched billycock hat, 
hurrying at a half-run from one end of the 
village to the other, intent upon some 
new scheme for what is called “ interest- 
ing the people.” In a healthier state of 
things they did not stand in need of being 
interested. The J/aissez faire principle 
is altogether banished from among the 
modern country clergy; and the differ- 
ence between old and new is specially 
emphasized in their attitude towards Dis- 
senters. 

The country parson as he was, looked 
on them pat 8 as one of the minor trou- 
bles of life, of which, as no one could hope 
altogether to escape them, it behoved a 
sensible man to make the best. His way 
was to take no notice of them; to assume 
that they were all Churchmen, as by law 
they were, and to visit them and talk to 
them just exactly as he would have done 
to any other of his parishioners. This, I 
am afraid, the country parson of to-day 
finds to be almost impossible. The par- 
son who was not only the clergyman but a 

ood deal more besides could do this ; and 
in remote parts of England, where Dis- 
senters who never enter the church door 
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still seek the clergyman’s advice in all 
temporal difficulties, he can do so still. 
But these are exceptional cases. The 
Dissenting minister now considers himself 
and the parson to represent two rival 
Churches, and the old relationship be- 
tween them has been destroyed by the 
Dissenters themselves, even if the clergy 
had been anxious to preserve it. They 
now, however, seem to adopt one of two 
extremes in their dealings with Dissent- 
ers; either they live in constant suspicion 
and apprehension of them, tracking them 
from cottage to cottage, and laboring to 
counteract the poison which they have 
administered to each in succession, — bat- 
tling against them, preaching against 
them, thinking about them every hour of 
the day; or else they court them, try to 
make much of them, profess to believe 
that there are no essential differences be- 
tween orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and go 
out of their way to pay them compliments 
and flatter them at every possible oppor- 
tunity. If these clergymen suppose that 
Dissenters are really conciliated by this 
mode of treatment, they are very much 
deceived. If the difference between them 
were still, as it used to be, one only of 
doctrine and Church government, it might 
have that effect; but the difference now 
is social and political, and anything like 
“ patronizing ” on the part of the clergy is 
silently, if not openly, resented. I hardly 
know which of the two above modes of 
dealing with Nonconformists is the more 
impolitic. The first is of course set down 
to incorrigible bigotry; the second to 
something very like fear. Yet so many 
things have occurred within even the last 
quarter of a century to alter the position 
of the Church of England both in town 
and country, that, as I have already said, 
the older relations between the clergy and 
Nonconformity are practically irrecover- 
able. These were based on a tacit rec- 
ognition by Dissenters of the Church’s 
national position, and acquiescence in her 
social superiority. But these are just the 
points which are now disputed; and it 
places the clergy, it must be owned, in a 
position of much greater difficulty than 
the one which they occupied when the 
present century was young. 

I cannot too often repeat that these 
observations consist of little more than 
“random recollections,” and by no means 
profess to give an exhaustive account of 
either the old or the newschool. They 
are general impressions, which I do not 
think however, will be pronounced sub- 
stantially inaccurate by any one who has 





used his opportunities of observafion. 
Human nature is human nature still; and 
in many respects the change in the coun- 
try clergy is only in externals. Among 
the younger men, youth and its pleasures 
will still extort recognition; and though 
in our large towns there are many almost 
fresh from college who will deny them- 
selves every amusement natural to their 
age that they may pursue with uninter- 
rupted devotion the work which they there 
find to do, there are others in the country, 
where less self-sacrifice is demanded, who 
still, under different conditions, and allow- 
ing a much larger share of their time for 
parish duties, live very much the old life. 
Some, as we have seen, hunt and shoot; 
and the Tilneys and Eltons, the dancing 
and dining clergy of Miss Austen’s novels, 
reappear in the lawn-tennis players and 
garden-party goers of the present day. 
Young ladies and young clergymen will 
find each other out as of old, if not in the 
ball-room, then in some other place which 
the world thinks proper for the time be- 
ing to regard as more suitable for Church- 
men. 

Some clergymen of the new school take 
a delight, as some clergymen of the old 
school did, though from a wholly different 
motive, in dressing like laymen — always 
wearing black ties and colored trousers, 
evenin London. Some do this on grounds 
which are decidedly broad ; others, more 
likely to be high, from the fear of giving 
offence to sceptics by too ostentatious 
a display of “the cloth,” which might 
perhaps, they think, be construed as a 
menace; on the same principle, we sup- 
pose, which made the Duke of Wellington 
unfavorable to the display of military 
uniforms in the streets. 

No sketch of the country parson as he 
was and as he is may perhaps be thought 
complete without some reference to the 
rise and progress of Ritualism. But it 
would be difficult to add much on this 
head to what I have already written with- 
out getting into deeper waters than would 
consort with the character of this article. 
I think that some part at least of what the 
Church has gained by Ritualism in the 
towns she has lost in the counties ; and 
that the farmer and peasantry preferred, 
and would prefer still, the parson of the 
old type. “Itis not the likes of you, sir,” 
said the village carrier to an eldesty par- 
son of his acquaintance, who was the best 
shot in the county, and sometimes made 
one at a pigeon-match — “it’s not the like 
o’ you as does any harm in the Church; 
it’s them young pups,” jerking his thumb 
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as he spoke in the direction of a neighbor- 
ing church where a young curate had re- 
cently raised the banner of Ritualism, I 
am afraid that in this elegant criticism 
there was a large element of truth; but I 
do not believe, at the same time, that the 
mischief is serious. The Church of En- 
gland is just now in a transition state — 
always a period of some weakness and 
danger —but I see no reason to doubt 
that she will emerge from it with safety, 
and, it may be, stronger than ever. In 
calling attention to some of the salient 
characteristics of the era she is leaving 
behind her, and some of the peculiarities 
of the stage through which she is passing, 
I had no intention of judging between 
them, still less of presuming to say any- 
thing in serious condemnation of a move- 
ment which, if it has made the Church 
some enemies, has, I believe, made her 
still more friends, and which, at all events, 
had fifty years ago become almost un- 
avoidable. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*MEHALAH,” ** JOHN HERRING,’’ 
** COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MAGPIE BEER. 


WHEN the rector appeared at the Mag- 
pie, Mrs. Cable was pleased to see his 
genial face, but uncertain how her son 
would take his visit. She had no doubt 
that the message of which he spoke was 
one that would irritate him. In all prob- 
ability, Josephine asked his pardon; but 
he was in no humor to grant it. Bessie 
Cable had ceased to speak to him about 
his wife. Any allusion to her, however 
slight, roused his anger; and the only 
way in which she could keep him quiet 
was to talk of future plans, or of what the 
children were doing —how they picked 
mushrooms on the downs and blackberries 
in the hedges. 

She put her finger to her lips when the 
rector blurted out his purpose in coming, 
and beckoned to him to come in with her 
to the parlor. Then, when he had com- 
plied, she asked him to be seated, and 
standing herself respectfully, told him, 
with a distressed face and with the tears 
trembling in her eyes, how matters stood. 

The rector listened to her, interrupting 
every now and then, because he could not 
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keep his tongue quiet ; and when she had 
done, he began to talk. He told her that 
her whole past history was known to him ; 
and that in his opinion the time had ar- 
rived when Richard must be told who was 
his father, and what the wrong was that 
had been done to his mother. ‘“ Leave it 
to me,” said Mr. Sellwood; “I will tell 
Richard; but when I stamp on the floor 
thrice, you must come up; I shall want 
you.” 

, “ Please, sir, say as little to him as you 
can about his wife. It has become a craze 
with him that she is the occasion of every 
misfortune and trouble that has come upon 
him. He is an altered man — altered for 
the worse. I scarce know my gentle, lov- 
ing Dick anymore. Ido even believe he 
has left off saying his prayers.” 

“ Let me alone,” said Mr. Sellwood. “I 
have mixed with all kinds of men and 
seen all sorts of humors, and I will deal 
with him discreetly. Now, I will go up, or 
he will be suspecting that you have been 
priming me.” 

“ Will you take anything, sir, after your 
long journey ? Shall I order you — some 
beer?” 

“ Beer !” exclaimed Mr. Sellwood. “ On 
no account.” He dashed up the stairs. 
“* Magpie beer — and in a week be lowered 
to teetotalize the county!” 

“ How are you?” exclaimed the rector, 
bursting into the room occupied by Rich- 
ard. The stairs were very steep, almost 
like aladder. He had gone up them fast, 
and precipitated himself against the frail 
door, that flew open before his weight. 
He came in like a blast of healthy, cool 
wind that drives fogs and miasma away. 
His hearty red face, his cheery spirits, his 
crisp manner, had a momentarily salubri- 
ous effect on the sick man, whose brain 
was clouded with the fever-fogs that rose 
from his festering heart. He put out his 
hand, and the rector shook it. 

The rector was one of those men who 
carry with them wherever they go a sense 
of substantiality. Men in an uncertain 
position, pecuniary or social, have ever a 
crackin them. They cannot help it—it 
is inevitable. But the rector was a gen- 
tleman by birth, a man of private means, 
an incumbent in an established Church, 
of hereditary orthodoxy, who no more 
changed his opinions than he changed his 
banker; who no more dreamed of inse- 
curity in his position than he dreamed 
of giving up the Guardian or of going 
through a course of Zola. A man with an 
uncertain position is a man with a very 
thin skin, and he is always supposing that 
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he is being tickled, or pinched, or im- 
pinged upon by those about him, wilfully, 
and he resents these touches as personal 
affronts. But aman who has been a gen- 
tleman since he fed out of a silver spoon 
as a baby, and who has never overdrawn 
his account at the bank; who, like certain 
Alpine plants, knows perfectly his own 
level, and that he will get frozen if he 
creeps above it, or stifled if he descends 
beneath it, is confident, thick-skinned, 
never imagines and resents a slight. He 
pities the unfortunates who do not appre- 
ciate his worth, and would help them freely 
out of his purse, however grossly they 
might have insulted him, should they need 
assistance. Such a man is a rhinoceros 
as to hide ; not arrows or spears, only con- 
ical rifle bullets, pierce his skin, But the 
triple-hided rhinoceros is the gentleman 
incumbent in an established Church, who 
knows that his tithes must be paid, and 
that nothing short of a revolutionary ex- 
plosion can shake the establishment. Such 
a man imposes by his presence, by his 
confidence in himself; and when the rec- 
tor burst into Richard’s room, Richard, 
who was disposed to be angry at having 
been pursued from the east to the west by 
one of Hanford, was unable to look surly 
and turn his face to the wall and keep his 
hand in bed. 

“Parson Sellwood,” said Richard Ca- 
ble, “I won’t say that I’m not glad to see 
you ; but if you come with a message to 
me, I must ask you not to deliver it. I 
can have no more communication with one 
who has hurt me past the power of for- 
giveness. I don’t want ever to hear her 
name again. I wish I may never see her 
face. I curse the day that we met. She 
came to me in storm, and I put out my 
arms and took her into my vessel. And 
in return, she has pursued me till she has 
thrown me and my little ones out of our 
house, our home, cast us up, shipwrecked 
waifs, on a strange shore, and me flung 
out with an injury that will never be got 
over. That she has hurt my body, mat- 
ters little —I could have forgiven that ; 
but she has crushed and crippled also my 
child. Little Bessie and I are both 
wrecks ; my home is wrecked, my happi- 
ness is wrecked, my faith is wrecked — 
and she has done it, she alone!” He 
turned his head away. 

“Cable, my good fellow,” said the rec- 
tor, taking a chair and seating himself in 
it a little way from the bed, where he could 
watch Richard, “ the message I bring you 
must be told.” 

“T will not hear it.” 
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“The person who gave it me urged it 
on me before we parted.” 

“ Take it back to her unuttered. I throw 
it in her face.” 

“TI beg your pardon. 
a she.” 

“ What !— the message is not from my 
— from her?” 

Mr. Sellwood evaded a direct answer. 
“ As I came along on the coach, I had a 
most earnest message imparted to me to 
convey to you.” 

“She has come! Sheis here! She is 
below!” almost screamed Cable. “Let 
her not come near me, or touch one of my 
children!” 

“The coachman was very particular 
that I should remember to advise you on 
no account to touch the Magpie beer. It 
is made with Epsom salts.” 

Richard turned his head sharply round 
and stared at the rector. 

Mr. Sellwood maintained a face of the 
utmost gravity. “ Poor fellow!” he con- 
tinued. “It has disagreed with him ; and 
having a warm heart, he pities you, and 
repeatedly sent this message to you by me 
— Don’t drink any Magpie beer.” 

Richard drew a long breath. This was 
all, was it ? 

“The Magpie beer,” proceeded the rec- 
tor, throwing one leg over the other and 
folding his hands and twirling his thumbs, 
“is reported to be lowering ; and my good 
friend the coachman believed that no one 
but a coastguardman could drink it long 
without becoming a teetotaler.” 

Richard still stared at his visitor. 

“The Magpie beer,” said the imperturb- 
able rector, “is held to be the real cause 
why Jacob Corye cannot fatten his young 
stock. Has he said anything to you about 
his calves and bullocks that he raises —” 

“ And rears,” interjected Richard, and 
sank flat on the bed. “Too much. In 
mercy — I have had enough of that. I did 
not expect this from you, sir. My head 
turns. I pray you, none of this seesaw 
about raising and rearing and fattening.” 

“You wish me to change the topic?” 

“ By all means, sir, or I shall go mad. 
That Jacob Corye comes in here with his 
pipe and his jug of beer 6 

“ Never touch it,” interrupted the rec- 
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“ And talks of naught else but the rais- 
ing and rearing and the fattening of young 
stock, till, in spite of my thigh, I think 
must jump out of bed and run away.” 

“Is it a fact that he feeds his young 
stock on beer?” 

“I don’t believe a word of it, sir.” 
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“Or that there is Epsom salts in his 
beer?” 

“ I’ve not tried it; I can’t say.” 

** When I heard of the properties of that 
beer — 1 was so troubled in mind at the 
danger you ran, that I came at once to see, 
to bring you the message and warn you of 
your danger.” 

Richard raised himself in the bed slight- 
ly. “Sir,” he said, “I do not understand. 
You did not come all the way from Han- 
ford to caution me against the Magpie 
beer — did you?” 

“No. I cannot say that. The coach- 
man spoke to me about it; but—as you 
ask what the real motive of my journey 
was, I do not object to tell you.’ 

Then Richard became agitated. “I 
heard you speak down-stairs. You have 
a message to me from —from her. I will 
not receive it.” 

“ You need not,” answered the rector 
with placidity. “ But it does my heart 
good to hear you have not touched the 
Magpie beer. I have come here to talk to 
you about your father.” 

“ My father!” Again Richard stared at 
his visitor. 

“You ran away from Hanford in such a 
hurry,” continued the rector, “that those 
who desired to communicate with you 
after your father’s death sa 

“ My father is dead!” 

“ And were at liberty to do so,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Sellwood, “ had not the oppor- 
tunity. I may tell you candidly that I 
have only recently ramet the circum- 
stances of your parentage —only since 
_ abrupt departure. In the matter of 
his estate, which you may justly claim — ” 

“He was rich —left money!” gasped 
Richard. 

“ Excuse me, Cable, but you are rather 
given to interrupt. When you turn a tap, 
a stream flows out; but if you put your 
finger in the way, an even flow is diverted 
into spirts and splashes. If you will allow 
me to tell the story in my own quiet way, 
without breaks, it will be more conse- 
quent, and easier for me to tell and you 
to follow.” Then he stamped thrice on 
the floor; and immediately Mrs. Cable 
came up. “I desire you to be present,” 
said Mr. Sellwood, “ whilst I tell Richard 
your story, and concerning his own father, 
that you may confirm me when I am right 
and correct me when wrong.” 

Richard looked uneasily at his mother. 
“I do not wish to hear the story,” he said 
bluntly. 

The rector understood him, and looking 
him steadily in the eye, said: “It is a 
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story which, though it tells of wrong done 
to your mother, tells of nothing but what 
makes for her honor. She is a woman” 
—he rose and bowed to Bessie —‘“I 
could almost envy you to be able to call 
her your mother—a woman I always 
respected, one whom now | revere.” Then 
he sat down again. 

Cable was touched, softened; he put 
out his hand to his mother and clasped 
hers. Their eyes met. The little cloud 
of doubt which had always hung on his 
mind was gone. His mother was irre- 
proachable. He had felt it must be so, 
and yet he was not sure. Then he turned 
to the rector and said: “ Thank you, sir 
— thank you for that.” 

“ Now, Cable, you must listen to me 
patiently and without interruption — I 
hate interruptions — whilst I tell you the 
entire truth.” 

Then he told Richard what he knew. It 
was the merest outline of a life-story, 
which Bessie could have filled in with a 
thousand particulars, but which were now 
unnecessary. Mr. Sellwood told the story 
with delicacy, avoiding the slightest re- 
proach on the memory of the dead man, 
casting the blame on his relations, per- 
haps exaggerating the pressure that was 
brought upon him to induce him to con- 
sent to the annulling of the marriage. 

As Richard listened, his eyes were fixed 
on his mother, and his thought through- 
out was what she had endured, and with 
what silent dignity she had borne her 
wrong. 

“ And now, Cable,” continued the rec- 
tor — “now I come to speak about Jose- 
phine.” 

Instantly, at the sound of her name the 
man’s face altered. He let go his moth- 
er’s hand, and gathered up the sheet about 
his ears and shouted: “I will not hear 
about her; I will receive no message 
from her. I would to God I could forget 
her!” 

“Do not act like a child, Cable,” re- 
monstrated Mr, Sellwood. “I must 
speak 39 

“But I will not listen,” retorted the 
maimed man. 

The rector looked at Bessie and she at 
him. What was to be done? 

Just then, up the stair came the host 
with a jug of beer in his hand. “ Well, I 
never!” exclaimed Jacob Corye. “A 
parson in the Magpie! This is the first 
time this has happened. Well, sure, this 
is an honor; and sir—if I may make so 
bold — you'll drink the Magpie beer, and 
no better was ever brewed, to the good- 
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luck of the house ; and to the mending of 
the cap’n, you shall drink a second, and 
no charge for either.” 

“ My good friend 
rector, backing. 

“Nay; I'll take no refusal,” insisted 
Jacob. “My beer is famous, and you 
shan’t have to pay for it. First time a 
parson has come over my drexil [thresh- 
old] and stood between my derns [jambs]. 
Drink, sir!— Nay, parson! Drain it to 
the bottom, to the good-luck o’ the Mag- 
pie ; and I'll fill it again to the mending of 
the cap’n’s thigh. Now, sir! Nay, drink 
away, to the last drop; there’s more com- 
ing. Now, sir, what do you say to Mag- 
pie beer?” 


” protested the 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
YET. 


Mr. SELLWoopD walked back to his inn, 
carrying within him two jugs of Magpie 
beer, and the equally salt and sour con- 
viction that he had failed with Richard. 
He had not been able to convey. to him 
Josephine’s message; he had not been 
able to tell him of her resolution to make 
over Gotham’s property tohim. He was 
in that touchy and obstinate state of mind 
that he refused to allow the smallest ref- 
erence to his wife. 

How the characteristics of the mother 
came out in the son under similar provo- 
cation! As under the influence of pleas- 
ure or pain, of strong passion, of death- 
faint, likenesses never before noted ap- 
pear on a face, so is it with mental and 
Spiritual characteristics. Long years may 
pass without any resemblances having 
been traced, and then, all at once, the son, 
under exciting conditions or numbing sor- 
row, reproduces the modes of thought, 
follows the lines of his parents’ conduct 
in similar situations. Bessie Cable had 
been silent for many years, burying her 
grievance in her heart, brooding over it, 
showing it to none; and now her son, 
staggering under a blow, fell into the 
same course, and doggedly refused to al- 
low her who had struck him to be men- 
tioned in his presence. 

The rector was a sanguine man. He 
buoyed himself in the confidence that 
everything would come right in the end; 
but he was forced to admit to himself that 
this end was a long way off in the case of 
Cable and Josephine. Those qualities in 
the man which had made him estimable 
before—his steadiness of purpose, his 
reserve, his self-respect, his patience in 
the midst of difficulties — combined now 





to impede a reconciliation. He had taken 
his resolution, and would adhere to it 
with iron tenacity. He would confide his 
wrongs to no one; take counsel from no 
one, a swayed by no one. His galled 
dignity would harden into stubborn pride ; 
his patience would make him endure every 
extremity without a murmur, rather than 
ield. Mr. Sellwood saw that the task he 
ad set before himself, and which had 
presented itself to him at first as easy, was 
one beyond his powers of performing. He 
went ina meditative mood to the telegraph 
office, and sent a communication to his 
wife at Hanford concerning those who had 
been lost in the wreck; but he sent none 
to Josephine. He did not know how to 
couch his message in a few words. He 
walked home to the inn and called fora 
drop of brandy, to correct the evil influ- 
ences of the Magpie beer, and looked 
about for writing materials. He would 
send Josephine py Bn He speedily dis- 
posed of the brandy; but the letter was 
not so easily managed. What was he to 
say? That the Cables were safe, but that 
Richard had injured his thigh ; that they 
had lost everything except a small sum of 
money that Richard had carried on his 
person, and which, therefore, had not 
fallen into the hands of the salvors. He 
might write this, but it would have the 
effect of bringing the impetuous Josephine 
there; he was sure of that; and the result 
would be to aggravate the estrangement. 
He had his pen in his mouth, biting the 
end of the quill and ripping the feathers 
off it with his teeth, with a puzzled and 
distressed look on his honest face, when 
the waiter opened the door and said that 
Mrs. Cable wished to speak with him. 

“ Show her in,” said the rector, drawing 
a sigh of relief. Perhaps she could help 
him out of his difficulty ; anyhow, her in- 
terview with him would delay the execu- 
tion of his embarrassing task. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Cable—sit down. 
Just wired to Mrs. Sellwood about the 
poor fellows. She will go round and see 
their families and break the news to them. 
She is a wonderful woman — wonderful 
in these painful cases — has such tact; I 
do not know what I should do without her. 
Sit down; do. I’ve ”—apologetically — 
“been taking just a drop, only a drop of 
brandy, neat; did not feel quite myself 
within. Had a good deal to upset me of 
late.” He pointed with the end of his pen 
at the little bottle and glass. A Jong curl 
of ripped feather hung from the quill. He 
had pulled it off with his teeth, in his per- 
plexity, as if the solution to his difficulty 
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was to be found under the outer cortical, 
as a woodpecker seeks its food under bark 
and moss on tree-boughs. 

“I have been writing —that is, I have 
begun a letter. No. Upon my word, I 
have only begun to think about beginning 
one, and have got no further into it than 
‘My dear Josephine.’ If it were a ser- 
mon, I should have got on famously by 
this time; but—I am pulled up at the 
very outstart. I can’t get on. I hope 
you have brought me something satisfac- 
tory, which I can say.” 

Mrs. Cable’s handsome face was trou- 
bled.’ “ I suppose, sir, I did wrong harbor- 
ing my resentment against Gabriel for so 
many, many years ; and now the chastise- 
ment has come on me. Richard said that 
as he had maimed little Bessie, she had 
maimed him, and that this isalaw. As I 
was unforgiving, so now is my son unfor- 
giving. I was hardened for more years 
than I like to say, and I doubt if he will 
yield sooner. I am a woman, with a 
woman’s weakness; and he a man, with a 
man’s strength.” 

“But then,” resumed the rector, “it 
makes all the difference that your resent- 
ment was against a man, and his is against 
a weak girl.” 

Bessie shook her head. ‘“ Gabriel, 
heaven knows, was weak enough.” ‘ 

“ He never sought to make amends to 
you. Josephine is full of self-reproach, 
and is thoroughly in earnest in her desire 
for reconciliation.” 

“Tt cannot be,” said Mrs. Cable, after 
a moment’s consideration. “if he for- 
gave her to-day, they would be apart again 
to-morrow. They have nothing in com- 
mon; with the best wishes to be happy 
together, they could not unite. There’s a 
way of the weft and a way of the woof in 
everything —in human natures, as in 
brown holland or silk velvet. If you join 
two pieces of the same material with the 
weft of one across the woof of the other, 
there'll be puckers forever. You may 
wash aud pull and iron to get them smooth ; 
but you wash into fresh puckers, and you 
pull apart and iron into creases. I leave 
you to judge how it must be when you 
stitch together sailcloth and satin across 
each other’s grain.” 

“What am I to say?” asked the rector 
despairingly. “I must write to Josephine. 
She is in great trouble. As for your 
theory, I don’t hold it. Thereis give and 
take in all married life. Bless me! do you 
think Mrs. Sellwood and I agreed together 
from the first like bread and butter? Ca- 
ble and Josephine have not been together 
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three months, and are they to fly apart at 
the first tiff!” 

“ There is give and take where the join- 
ing is between two cut the same way, weft 
or woof. Then when one pulls the other 

ives.” 

“Mrs. Sellwood and I had our tiffs. 
Why —-I remember distinctly the second 
week of our marriage, she —- thatis, I 
Well, never mind particulars; we were 
both in the wrong. It was a rainy day, 
and horribly cold, at Miirren, several 
thousand feet above the sea, and in close 
proximity to glaciers. Nothing to do; no 
books but odd volumes of Tauchnitz; no 
heating apparatus in ourroom. I wrapped 
myself up in a duvet and stood at one win- 
dow looking out into the rain; and she 
wrapped herself up in a duvet and looked 
out at the rain from another window; and 
we would not speak to each other. We 
were both cold, both cross, and both in 
the wrong, and ashamed, or too proud to 
own it. I thought then I had made a 
mistake in marrying her, and I believe a 
very similar idea lodged in her head. It 
was wet and clammy and cold in our room, 
that detestable day at the Hétel du Silber- 
horn at Miirren. I know that I used my 
pocket-handkerchief, and so did she. We 
were all right again next day, when the 
sun shone. I got up early and picked her 
a bunch of Edelweiss and gentians; and 
she —she mended one of my braces for 
me which I had broken out. We made it 
up then. I have no patience with Cable; 
he must come round. Why, he can’t be 
in a more miserably uncomfortable condi- 
tion than I was that morning at Miirren, 
scrambling about after Alpine flowers — 
wearing one suspender !” 

Bessie shook her head. The cases 
were hardly analogous. 

“Josephine is humbled,” he went on. 
“There is infinite good in the dear girl 
but she has been mismanaged — I will not 
say by whom. She has —she always has 
had a true and sound heart; but she has 
been allowed her own way too much, and 
permitted to exercise her temper without 
check. She is headstrong, because she 
has been almost forced by circumstances 
to decide on her own course for herself ; 
but she is a true woman — a true woman,” 
repeated the old rector, standing up. 
“I’m the last to conceal, to deny her 
faults; but —there is sterling stuff in her. 
She’s a dear girl, a good girl.” He walked 
to the window and looked out. Presently 
he came back to the table. ‘“ Look here, 
Mrs, Cable. Do you suppose that I have 
not had crows to pluck with Josephine? 
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I do not mind confiding to you — but let | really was, at once, without consulting me 


it go no further — that I have had a crow 
as big as an albatross and as black as 
pitch to pluck with her. She hurt me 
where I am most sensitive to pain. Are 
you aware that my boy proposed to her, 
and that she refused him—threw him 
over for your Richard? A father has 
feelings. He is proud of his son, when 
that son is good and has not cost him an 
hour of uneasiness; and a father turns 
somewhat rusty against a young hussy 
who snaps her fingers in his face. But I 
forgive her. Indeed, I may say that I 
value her infinitely higher now than I did 
before. Do you know those horrible little 
pieces of money one gets in Austria — ten 
and twenty 4reuzer bits, of base metal 
washed over with silver? They look very 
well when new; but with use, the silver 
rapidly rubs off, and you get the tarnished 
brass beneath. A lot of women are like 
that; and the rub and turn about, the daily 
friction of married life, brushes away all 
the external gloss and plate. With p Aa 
phine, it is just the reverse — the brass is 
. the outer work, and the sterling silver be- 
low. Why, is Cable to be angry and cast 
her away because of the brass? Let him 
take her and try her, and he will soon come 
on the precious metal.” He rang the bell. 
“ Excuse me; I must have another glass 
ofcognac. That Magpie beer — two pints 
was too much. I shall be quite upset. 
But, Mrs. Cable, I leave it to you to rea- 
son with your son. He rolls himself up 
like a hedgehog when I come near and 
breathe a word about Josephine. He 
does not know what a treasure he has got 
inher. Tell him that I envy him his pos- 
session. I should be glad if my son had 
her instead. Bless my soul! does he 
want his wife to be a turnip or a mangold ? 
I suppose you never heard of Riibezahl, 
the mountain spirit, did you? who carried 
off a princess, and to supply her with com- 
panions and ladies-in-waiting, transformed 
turnips into young damsels. Let me tell 
you, and tell Cable through you, that the 
manufacture continues at a brisk rate. I 
have met scores of young ladies who were, 
I could swear, nothing but transformed 
turnips. Josephine is not one of these; 
she has character —she is a real woman. 
I am warm —it is not the brandy, it is my 
feelings which heat me.” 

“ You see, sir, the difficulty is that both 
of them are strong-willed in their own 
ways.” 

“ But Josephine is bent now on doing 
what is right. Judge for yourself, Mrs. 
Cable. When she learned who Richard 





or Mrs. Sellwood or any one, she made up 
her mind that she had no right to Mr. 
Gotham’s property. She would not have 
Richard enriched through her, but be her- 
self enriched through him. She makes 
over everything absolutely to him. Is not 
that a proof of determination and of right 
principle ?” 

“In the first place,” answered Mrs. 
Cable, “let me say that I am quite sure 
Richard wili not accept the property. I 
would not myself touch a penny of it; and 
he shares my pride. If his father did not 
choose to acknowledge him, Richard will 
accept nothing of what he has left. I am 
as sure of that as if I heard Richard say 
so.” 

“ But — will not Josephine’s disinter- 
estedness touch him? He must see how 
right-minded she is.” 

Bessie shook her head. “Mr. Sell- 
wood,” she said, after thinking deeply for 
a few minutes, “I allow she must be 
strong to decide to do this. But strength 
in her will never touch Richard and bring 
him to take her in his arms again. It is 
weakness, and not strength, that appeals 
to him. He is a man with the heart of 
a mother. You do not understand. A 
mother will let herself be cut to pieces 
rather than that the feeblest child she 
bears should be hurt. The feebler the 
child, the more she loves it—the more 
she will endure for it. The more the 
child frets and cries, the greater her devo- 
tion to it. There are men with mothers’ 
hearts, men who may admire what is 
strong, but are touched, and who love 
only what is weak.” She shook her head 
again. ‘No; only in weakness can Jose- 
phine recover him. When Gabriel Go- 
tham was rich and at his ease, I nursed 
my pride and my resentment; but when 
he was dying, with no one that loved him 
by, no one even to care for him, to hold 
his head and wipe the sweat from his brow 
— then I could not hold out any longer ; 
all my pride went down like a tent when 
the pole gives way. I know Richard, and 
I see my own nature in him. He is pur- 
poseful, and will not be turned when he 
has set his head in one direction.” 

“ At all events,” said Mr. Sellwood, 
“you will let him know what Josephine 
has done. Impress on him that she has 
made over everything to him. Whether 
he chooses to take it or not, all that Mr. 
Gotham bequeathed to her is now your 
son’s. If he refuses to take it —it accu- 
mulates for his children. Josephine only 
delays to hear what I have to tell her 
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about Richard Cable, before executing 
the requisite deeds. Tell your son that 
he must appoint some one as his agent, to 
look after the estate, and care-keepers to 
take charge of the house, for Josephine 
will vacate the Hall and leave Hanford.” 

Mrs. Cable remained thinking, with 
composed face and a stern look, usual 
with her, on her brow. “JI will tell him 
the main matter,” she said after a long 
consideration; “but all the particulars 
you must tell him to-morrow. I will go to 

im now and prepare him. You come, 
sir, if you will be so good, in the morning 
and see him.” She rose in her dignified 
manner, made an old-fashioned courtesy, 
and left the room. 

When she had gone, the rector put his 
hands under his coat-tails and walked 
about the room. ‘“ After having been bit- 
ten by a mad dog,” he said to himself, 
“the best thing to do is torun or walk till 
one drops, so as to work off the poison 
from the veins. I’ll do the same with that 
Magpie ale. I feel it in me still. Ill go 
out. And, by the way, I'll see if there be 
any toyshops in the place where I can get 
some twopenny trifles to amuse the little 
Cables to-morrow.” 

On reaching the Magpie, Bessie Cable 
went directly to her son’s room and dis- 
charged the obligation she had taken on 
herself. She told what she had to say 
plainly without comment, confining herself 
to the bare narration. 

Richard listened without interrupting 
her. His face had acquired some of the 
sternness which hers had gathered during 
years of trouble and self-compression. It 
was now verystern. When she had done, 
he spoke in reply with a firm voice: 
“ Mother, I will have none of my father’s 
possessions, because he never called me 
son. It is indifferent tome what she may 
decide, how she may dispose of them. 
Neither she nor his possessions concern 
me.” 

Mrs. Cable breathed freely. Her son 
thought in the matter of the Hanford 
estate like herself. She had felt convinced 
he would so think ; but it was a satisfac- 
tion to her to hear him so express himself. 

After a short pause, he went on: 
“ Mother, I will not stay another day here. 
Whilst you have been absent, I have called 
up Jacob Corye, and I have told him that 
we would all leave to-morrow.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“ We all leave to-morrow for St. Kerian. 
I will not stay here. The parson has 
followed and found us, and she will be 
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coming next. I know she will. She 
only waits to hear that he has seen us, that 
she may come and see us also.” 

“She is very sorry, thoroughly repent- 
ant. She sends you her humble love.” 

“T refuse her love, as I refuse the Han- 
ford estate. I will not see her again. I 
cannot forgive her. I will not forgive 
her. I should hate her as muchif she 
came kneeling to me as if she came 
scoffing at me. She is false and cruel. 
I always thought that was a queer passage 
in Scripture about the unpardonable sin. 
I can understand it now. She has sinned 
the sin unto death against me, and I will 
never forgive her in this world or the 
next.” His eyes began to flame with 
wrath again; he mention of Josephine 
was like the poking of the fire in a 
forge —it made the glare and heat break 
forth in spurts and sparks. 

“ Richard,” said his mother, “ you can- 
not go to-morrow.” 

“ Go I will,” he said, moving impatiently 
in his bed. “I have ordered Jacob Corye 
to get me a wagon with trusses of straw; 
and I will lie on them, and the children 
can sit about me and in the corners. I 
shall go mad if I stay here, thinking every 
moment that I hear be hand on the door, 
her foot on the stair, and that next moment 
I should see her come into my room. If 
she came—lame though I be, I would 
leap out of the window to escape her.” 

“ Richard !” 

“TI cannot stay here. I must go to St. 
Kerian to the house that belongs to us. 
That at least will be my own home; there 
I can be master, and shut the door in her 
face, if she dares to pursue me thither. 
Here I am in an inn, and an inn door is 
open to every one.” 

“ Richard,” said Bessie Cable gravely, 
“are you afraid of her?” 

He did not answer for a moment, but at 
last he said: “ I always was afraid of her, 
from the moment I saw her when we were 
cast on the sandbank.” 

“No, Richard,” said Mrs. Cable sud- 
denly, “it is not true. You are not afraid 
of her. You are afraid of your own self. 
You love her still, as much as ever; and 
I say—she will conquer you—yet. I 
cannot see into the future; God knows 
how. Perhaps, as your father conquered 
me, through weakness ; but the time will 
come, as it came tome. She will conquer 
you, in spite of all you set up between 
you, all your turning away, all your anger 
and resentment; she will conquer you — 
yet.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE DIVER. 


“My dear Josephine,” said Mrs. Sell- 
wood, “I can’t quite follow you. Why 
should you not become a governess, if you 
really are bent on earning your livelihood ? 
I cannot endure the thought of your taking 
a menial position.” 

“Is not that of a governess menial?” 

“Hardly so. Atleast, a lady can main- 
tain her position as a governess ; but when 
she becomes ” — she hesitated — “ some- 
thing else, I mean something lower, it 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Sellwood, I want to 
step down into that inferior class, to be 
able to see with their eyes, hear with their 
ears, think with their brains, and throb 
with their passions.” 

“It is quite unnecessary,” said Mrs. 
Sellwood. “Ican do that. You can do 
it without any quixotism. With them it 
is as with all satellites — they reflect the 
light of their sun; that is, of the social 
sun, the lady of the house, or the gentle- 
man, round whom they move. The butler 
always assimilates himself to the manners 
and modes of thought and expression of 
his master; and the lady’s maid to those 
of her mistress. Of course, they never 
reach their glory; they are, so to speak, 
pitched ina lowerkey. They repeat their 
superiors in an inferior sphere. It is like 
the echo to the human voice. The same 
words repeated, but a tone or a semi-tone, 
and broken—reflected back. I have 
known butlers who really might have been 
mistaken for gentlemen, and lady’s maids 
with really very pretty manners.” 

Josephine shook her head meditatively. 
* Don’t you think, Mrs. Sellwood, that the 
similarity may be external only? I have 
heard parrots speak like Christians; in- 
deed, I have been told by my father of 
one which said: ‘No primogeniture! 
Down with the House of Lords! Tich- 
borne forever!’ But it had a parrot’s 
mind, for all that.” 

* Well,” said the rector’s wife, “‘ more 
than half the people in the world have 
parrotical minds, if I may so express my- 
self; they merely repeat what they hear, 
without attaching sense to the words. It 
is exceptional to find a person who thinks 
as well as speaks. Servants are nothing 
but human parrots; they repeat more than 
the words; they repeat the ideas, preju- 
dices, manners, even voices of their supe- 
riors, in an exaggerated and somewhat 
grotesque form. Why, half the words 
they use they do not understand; I mean 
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those of Latin and Greek origin — peram- 
bulator, affidavit, telegraph, bicycle, and 
so on.” 

“They understand what these words 
mean, but not their derivation.” 

“We know both. The words convey 
more to our minds than totheirs. Surely, 
you can imagine yourself ten degrees 
stupider than you are, and you at once 
descend to the menial mind.’ 

Josephine was still unsatisfied. “I do 
not know that,” she objected. “I fancy 
we who are cultured can no more under- 
stand the mind of the uneducated, than a 
man can follow the thread of ideas that 
traverses the brain of a horse.” 

“ They have no threads of ideas — only 
thread-ends which they pick up from us. 
We, who are educated, have our ideas and 
our reason; and we work out problems, 
and we throw down our thread ends and 
conclusions; and the uneducated take 
them up and tangle them together into a 
ball in their brains.” 

“1 do not believe it, Mrs. Sellwood,” 
said Josephine. “Have you ever seen 
those mats and rugs made by cottagers 
out of bits of colored cloth and list? They 
weave them into some kind of pattern, but 
the main fabric of the mat is strong 
hempen twine. This twine is made into 
loops, and the fag-ends of colored cloth 
are slipped through the loops and gripped 
and drawn together. These mats have 
wonderful wear in them, because of the 
strength and tenacity of the hempen sub- 
structure. I quite allow that the lower 
order of men have not broadcloth minds, 
have minds made up, as you say, of scraps 
of culture cast aside by their superiors ; 
but they do weave them into some sort of 
pattern, and make them into serviceable 
textures. What I want to learn is, what is 
the substructure of hemp, what is the 
grasping, assimilating, organizing faculty 
in the minds of the uneducated? I can 
never find that out without going among 
them.” 

“ You will not find it out if you do go 
among them; there is no such substruc- 
ture as you imagine.” 

“ But, Mrs. Sellwood, how do you know? 
How can you know, never having been 
inside the circle of the uneducated ? ” 

“I can judge by what I see,” answered 
the old lady touchily. “ You are like those 
Australian explorers who went into the 
heart of the island expecting to find moun- 
tains and lakes, pastures, gold mines, and 
nearly perished in the infinite monotony 
of desert they traversed.” 

“T am not going to make any discov- 
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eries; I do not anticipate finding a land 
flowing with milk and honey, or hope to 
induce colonists from the upper classes to 
come down and camp init. I go because 
my husband belongs to that rough and 
stony land, and I wish to inhabit it with 
him, to share his privations and pleas- 
ures.” 

The rector’s wife said nothing. She 
was doing some woolwork, a group — 
Ruth and Boaz. 

“Mrs. Sellwood,” said Josephine, “I 
am not sure that | shall not find an agree- 
able freedom from formality in the life 
below the line. Are we not all, who are 
above it, set to work our lives out like that 
piece of wool embroidery on which you are 
engaged? We have to make our stitches 
exactly according to pattern, and put in 
exactly the regulated number, and the 
proper tints. The result is extremely un- 
satisfactory when the miserable piece of 
work is done. Do look at Boaz! His 
eyes are square ; and Ruth’s face in pro- 
file has a nose resembling a flight of steps. 
Because the social pattern set before us 
requires us to make square eyes and stair- 
case noses, are we to do so servilely in 
defiance of all the canons of art and 
truth?” 

“ The nature of the woolwork stitch will 
not allow of any other arrangement. Al- 
lowance is made for the exigencies of 
canvas.” 

“But why should we go on making 
steppy noses, and square, lustreless eyes, 
because the canvas and stitch require it? 
When you have done your Boaz and Ruth, 
what is it? It is not a picture —it is a 
caricature.” 

‘‘It is a banner screen, and will shelter 
many a face from the fire, and perhaps 
recall me to the thoughts of my grand- 
children, when I am dead and turned to 
dust.” - 

“ You have run off with the illustration 
away from what we were discussing, and 
which this embroidery was meant only to 
illustrate.” 

“IT know perfectly what you mean, and 
I am thinking of that. Suppose our lives 
are formal, worked out patiently in little 
squares ; first a stitch from right to left, 
and then another from left to right; now 
with wool of one tint, then with wool of 
another — well, it makes a complete whole. 
There is system in it; there is fore- 
thought. It is a work of great patience 
and perseverance, and it will always tell 
that tale to generations to come. But the 
lives you speak of are not so systematized ; 
they are like the needlework of one color- 





blind —a jumble, with no idea in the 
worker’s mind how to make a stitch, how 
to keep in line, to strain his wool, to match 
his shades. When, however, the untaught 
and undisciplined comes into service, is 
brought into contact with the highly civ- 
ilized and educated and disciplined, then 
he or she begins — involuntarily, may be 
— to copy what is seen; just as the barba- 
rians who invaded the Empire copied the 
civilization of Rome. The menial begins 
at once to sort the wools and to practise 
stitches ; and the result is a copy — some- 
times a copy in ill-matched colors, and 
with irregular lines — of the work of the 
master or mistress. As far as it is a copy, 
itis interesting. Where itis not—it is 
void of everything attractive ; it repels.” 

“T am not convinced,” said Josephine. 
“T will tell you whether I am wrong and 
you right, her I have made the experi- 
ment. Mrs. Sellwood, have you ever read 
‘The Devil on Two Sticks ’?” 

“ Good gracious, no! It is not proper 
for one to read.” 

“There is no harm in it. Asmodeus 
takes the student through the air over 
Madrid, and removes the roofs of all the 
houses, so that he can see what goes on 
within; the story of life in every house, 
in every room, is revealed to him. Do 
you know I often think of that when Iam 
with people? I consider what mysteries, 
what romances, what workings are within 
these little chambers, with the two eyes 
as windows; and I long infinitely for a 
devil to remove the scalp and let me see 
what is within. Neither you nor I, nor 
any member of our order, knows in the 
least what is going on in the great city of 
the commonalty below us. We want to 
have the roofs lifted, that we may look in 
and see the stirring in the brains, and then 
only shall we understand the thoughts and 
prejudices, the beliefs, the doubts, and the 
poetry of Demos.” 

“And the commonplace,” added Mrs. 
Sellwood. 

“T will tell you all, when I have seen,” 
exclaimed Josephine vehemently. “ Dear 
Mrs. Sellwood, I have been iooushe in 
contact with one — the best of men — be- 
longing to that city of mystery. He could 
not understand me, and I could not under- 
stand him. It was as if I belonged to the 
flying island Laputa, and he to the country 
of the Houyhnhnms.” 

“ My dear, you are referring to ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.’ ” 

“ Of course, Mrs. Sellwood.” 

“ But — ladies never read further than 
the voyage to Lilliput.” 
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“T believe they are supposed to limit 
themselves to the infinitely little.” 

Neither spoke for a few moments after 
this. Mrs. Sellwood was offended. She, 
as well as her husband, allowed, and al- 
ways had allowed, Josephine to speak 
freely before them. They knew, or sus- 
pected, that the influences at home were 
unsatisfactory; and they had encouraged 
frankness in her, that they might get to 
understand her mind, and be able to give 
some direction to her thoughts, and exer- 
cise some check on her inconsiderate im- 
pulses. But in permitting this freedom, 
they had to endure the sharpness of her 
tongue, which sometimes cut the old peo- 
ple unpleasantly, drawn athwart old preju- 
dices and traditional principles. 

“Did you ever read Schiller’s ‘ Diver,’ 
Mrs. Sellwood?” asked Josephine. 

“Yes, dear—long ago. I do not re- 
member much about it, except that a king 
threw a goblet of gold into Charybdis, and 
sent down a page after it.” 

“Exactly. And the page, when he 
came up, was to tell the Sicilian king 
what he had seen in the depths of the sea. 
This is what he related :— 


Now the purple darkness of the deep 

Lay under my feet like a precipice, 

And though here the ear must in deafness 
sleep, 

The eye could look down the sheer abyss, 
And see how the depths of these waters dark 
Are alive with the dragon, the snake, and the 

shark. 


I am quoting an English version of the 
poem, Mrs. Sellwood, as I dare say my 
German may be inexact : — 


In horrible consciousness there I stayed, 
One soul with feeling and thought endued, 
*Mid monsters, afar from earthly aid, 
Alone in that ghastly solitude! 
Far, far from the sound of a human tone, 
In depths which the sea-snake hath called her 
own. 


I am the diver. I am going down into 
the mysterious depths where the whirl- 
pool swirls, and where, as Schiller says, 
‘a new sea springs from the old sea’s 
breast.’ But I do not go down because I 
like the abyss, or think it a habitable 
place, or particularly desire to cultivate 
the acquaintance of the dogfish, dragon, 
and octopus, but to recover the golden 
chalice of my husband’s esteem.” 

“My dear Josephine,” answered the 
rector’s wife, “if I remember the story 
tright, the page recovered the goblet only 
because it lodged on a shelf above the 
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abyss tenanted by these monsters. The 
king cast in the goblet a second time, and 
then it fell into the uttermost depth, and 
from thence the lad never rose.” 

“It was so. And so, under water there 
is the shelf, and below it the vast pro- 
found. My husband does not belong to 
that region of horrors. His golden heart 
has never sunk to that. As there are 
stages in our flying island Laputa, so are 
there shelves below the sea.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Sellwood. “ You 
go down under water to the first terrace, 
and you will find — you yourself admit it, 
no monsters there — only respectables. I 
can tell you what you will see — because 
the dredge brings them up— winkles, 
cockles, and oysters.” 

Josephine began with her sweet, pure 
voice to sing the mermaid’s song in 
‘“‘Oberon.” Then, for the first time since 
Richard had gone, she laughed, not with 
her old bright, ringing tones, but with a 
tinge of sadness, and said: “Oh, Mrs. 
Sellwood, I shall come up a mermaid, be- 
longing to both realms, that above, and 
that below, understanding both, and at 
home in both. What experiences I shall 
have gone through!” 

Mrs. Sellwood threw down her work 
and put her arms round Josephine, drew 
her to her bosom, and kissed her. “ You 
belong toa different order of souls from 
me, dear child,” she said. “I am not 
heroic. I see that you have generous and 
true impulses, and go your own way. In 
that you differ from me and such as me. 
I understand that, by an ingenious con- 
trivance, locomotives are constructed for 
use in war-time which lay down their own 
rails as they go along — of course, travel- 
ling very slowly, and always running on 
rails of their own laying. That is like 
me, and persons so constituted as 1 am; 
we always travel on rails —rails of our 
own laying. You are not like that; you 
make furrows.” 

“ Yes,” said Josephine sorrowfully ; “I 
tear up the road, throw about stones, and 
wound passers-by, and upset myself.” 

* As you are bent on this experiment — 
of which I do not quite approve, it is so 
foreign to anything that I should have con- 





sidered proper —1am resolved that you 
| shall take a shelf in very shallow water. 
You must allow me to determine that for 
;you. I have a sister, Miss Otterbourne, 
| who lives near Bath, a very kind old lady, 
has her prejudices, as is usual with old 
|maids — good, wholesome,  well-estab- 
| lished prejudices, that hurt no one. She 
| has written to me for a lady’s maid. If 
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that situation will do, take it. You will 
have dived, but we hold you by a hair.” 

Josephine thanked Mrs, Sellwood. 

Then the rector came in, and with his 
fresh face, a waft of cool, bracing air. He 
squeezed Josephine’s hand and kissed his 
wife. 

“My dear Charlotte,” said he to the 
latter, ‘we old fogies have antiquated no- 
tions, routine courses, that are unsuited 
to extraordinary emergencies. Josephine 
has been right. Her heart has told her 
from the beginning what was to be done. 
My child, 1 have seen him; I have spoken 
with him. I know all the circumstances. 
I have had my finger on his pulse. Jose- 
phine must come dowr to his level.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NOVEL. 
I. 

THREE or four years ago the editor of 
a Florentine journal, the Revue Jnterna- 
tionale, asked me to give him an article on 
the present state of the English novel, and 
the editor of the Fortnightly Review 
has now asked me to survey fiction witha 
yet more extensive view, taking in Europe 
and the United States of America. The 
commission is a large one, and it behoves 
the commissioner to take it up modestly. 
The only excuse that I can give for taking 
it up at all is, that for agood many years | 
have had to give weekly, if not daily, 
dreadful lines for purposes of business to 
probably as many English, French, and 
American novels as anybody else has read 
for pleasure. He who reads French 
novels reads at the present day, it need 
hardly be said, Russian also, though he 
may not read them as he would like to 
do, at first hand. German novels I have 
read in less numbers, but I think suffi- 
ciently. With the recent fiction of Italy 
and Spain I cannot claim much direct 
acquaintance ; but those who can, tell me 
that it is in both cases little but a more 
or less varied echo of that of France 
and England. I have heard that there 
are some striking novels in Dutch, but 
Ido not think that any one asserts 
that they are very many. Scandinavia, 
again, like Russia, has its prominent nov- 
elists, but they too can be read “in transla- 
tions, sir, in translations ;” and, though I 
myself detest a translation, I think that 
one thing may be said for it, even by its 
greatest ill-wishers. Jt must be an ex- 
traordinarily bad translation which does 
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not convey to a tolerably experienced 
reader some idea of what the original is 
like, and whether it is worth reading or not. 
Certainly this would not be the case if 
many translators went on the principles of 
those two French translators of Sterne, one 
of whom (rather a great man in his way) 
confessed that he knew next to nothing of 
English, but hoped that he had a “pro- 
found and respectuous sentiment for the 
graces of the French tongue,” while the 
other vouchsafed the warning that as M. 
Sterne’s jokes were often bad, he had 
“left them on one side,” and substituted 
good ones of hisown. This ghastly thin- 
faced time of ours is not up to such 
nobility of vice, and the result is that even 
the worst translation generally has some- 
thing of its original. 

Let me, then, with this honest confession 
of what I do and what I do not know at 
first hand, attempt the prescribed task, 
taking the home department first, then 
crossing the Channel, and finally grouping 
the American and Russian novels (both of 
them very closely connected with the 
French) together, and making a sort of tail 
of the minor nations. The first part 
should be taken first, not merely as the 
most important to an Englishman (or if 
Dr. Clark prefers it, a Briton), but as the 
most difficult, for it is no joke to review 
and summarily judge a department of lit- 
erature in which the chief practitioners 
are in some cases one’s personal friends 
and acquaintances. Fortunately there is 
no need to go through, before an English 
audience, the particular performances of 
each of our principal novelists. During 
the last lustre the number has been sensi- 
bly diminished and as sensibly increased. 
Mr. Charles Reade, and just lately Mrs. 
Wood, have joined the ranks of the 
majority, and there is now, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. George Meredith and Mrs. 
Oliphant, hardly any one writing who had 
made much name five-and-twenty years 
ago. On the other hand, Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Rider Haggard have not only 
made themselves great names, but — 
which is more interesting to Criticus, if 
not to Amicus —have done a great deal 
to further that return to the pure romance, 
as distinguished from the analytic novel, 
which was seen to be coming several 
er ago. It is very amusing for a 
ooker-on to see the renaissance, round 
the names of these two agreeable writers, 
of the squabbles which have so often 
occurred in former ages —the squabbles 
of the devotees of the bookish writer and 
the less bookish, of the discoverer of 
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plagiarisms and the pooh-pooher of dis- 
coveries of plagiarisms, and so forth. It 
is not unsatisfactory to some little private 
vanities to remember that when, ten years 
ago, some of Mr. Stevenson’s critical 
friends scoffed at the idea of his reprint- 
ing his “ New Arabian Nights ” from one 
of those periodicals which have “one 
regular subscriber besides the contribu- 
tors,” and urged him to stick to gossipy 
essays, there were those who took the 
other view. But let us try to be as little 
personal, both in this and other matters, 
as possible, even (if it be possible) to avoid 
submitting to that rather tyrannical de- 
mand which an amiable writer in these 
very pages put forth not long ago to all 
and sundry, to confess that they thought 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” the 
greatest novel of the century (or was it of 
all time ?), or else acknowledge themselves 
recreant and craven. I will do neither, 
though there are few persons to whom I 
yield in respect for Mr. Meredith’s genius. 
So. also I shall not say whether I like 
“Treasure Island” better than “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” or “ King Solomon’s 
Mines” better than “Treasure Island.” 
I only wish I had either drawn the per- 
sonage of John Silver or written the fight 
between Twala and Sir Henry. 

Moreover the question happens not to 
be one of liking at all, still less one of 
ranking novelists old and new in order of 
merit. The question is to set in order, 
as well as may be, the chief characteristics 
of tlie English novels of the day, and to 
indicate, with as little rashness as possible, 
which of them are on the mounting hand 
and which are on the sinking. And for 
my part, and in the first place, I do not 
see any reason to think the reappearance 
of the romance of adventure at all likely 
to be a mere passing phenomenon. For 
the other kind, as I shall hope to show in 
the course of these papers, has gone hope- 
lessly sterile in all European countries, 
and is very unlikely to be good for any- 
thing unless itis raised anew from seed, 
and given a pretty long course of time. 
In more than one sense it had not, or has 
not (for it still flourishes after a sort), got 
so bad with us as in other countries. The 
habits and public opinion of the nation 
have kept us from that curious scholas- 
ticism of dull uncleanness on which too 
many French novelists spend their time. 
There is still too much healthy beefiness 
and beeriness (much of both as it has lost) 
in the English temperament to permit it 
to indulge in the sterile pessimism which 
seems to dominate Russian fiction. When 
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we come to the comparison with America, 
we are getting on very delicate ground. 
Perhaps the best way of putting the dif- 
ference is to recall a pleasant observation 
of Thackeray’s, in his remarks on Ma- 
ginn’s “ Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Do- 
herty.” The good Sir Morgan had laid it 
down as a maxim of fashionable life, that 
you were to drink champagne after white 
cheeses, water after red (or was it the 
other way?); and Thackeray rejoined 
very truly that fashionable society did not 
trouble itself whether you did both, or 
neither, or either. Now America, a little 
young at “culture,” is taking her literary 
etiquette books very seriously and trying 
to obey their minutest directions; while 
Englishmen, whose literary breeding is of 
an older stamp and tolerably well estab- 
lished, do not trouble themselves about it 
atall. For my part, I think some of my 
friends are very hard on Mr. Howells when 
he makes those comic little critical excur- 
sions of his. Your virtuous beginner 
always plays the game with surpassing 
strictness, and is shocked at the lax con- 
duct of oldsters. 

In England we have escaped the worst 
of all these things. We have a few 
romances of the future in which inspired 
proletarians of heroic virtue do suit and 
service to angelic prostitutes of queenly 
manners, but they are not taken very 
seriously. The “cult of the young per- 
son,” which some innocent British writers 
deplore, has at least kept us from the last 
depth of dirty dulness, and England is 
still a very long way from being America. 
Half a score of writers possessing gifts 
which range from very considerable talent 
to decided genius, and perhaps not less 
than half a thousand possessing gifts rang- 
ing from very considerable talent to none at 
all, have elaborated, partly by their own 
efforts and partly by following the great 
models of the last generation, a kind of 
mixed mode of half-incident, half-character 
novel, which at its best is sometimes ad- 
mirable, and at its average is often quite 
tolerable pastime. We are still curiously 
behind-hand in the short story, the zouvedle 
properly so-called, which is nota Warchen, 
ora burlesque, or a tale of terror (these 
three we can sometimes do very well). If 
there is any falling off, the determined 
optimist may remember the mercies 
which tempered the domination of the 
Campaigner to poor Mr. Binney. If we 
have cut off the cigars we have consider- 
ably improved the claret; or in other 
words, if we have lost some graces, some 
charms of the finest and rarest kind, we 
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have greatly bettered the average —lI 
must be pardoned italics here — the aver- 
age structure and arrangement of the 
average novel. How weak a point this has 
always been with our great novelists, at 
any rate since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, everybody who has studied literary 
history knows. Scott never seems to 
have had the slightest idea what was go- 
ing to happen, or how it was going to 
happen, though as a matter of fact it gen- 
erally did happen delightfully if irregu- 
larly enough. Dickens is supposed to 
have been very careful about his schemes, 
though if any man can explain to me what 
the plot of “Little Dorrit ” is; why Mr. 
Tulkinghorn chose in that entirely irra- 
tional and unprofitable manner to perse- 
cute Lady Dedlock; why anything, no 
matter what, as it actually does happen in 
“Hard Times,” happens ; and what the 
sense or meaning of Estella’s general 
conduct is in “ Great Expectations,” — he 
will do more than I have ever been able 
to do for myself, or than any one else has 
yet been able to do forme. Thackeray’s 
sins (if in novel-writing it be not blas- 
phemy to say that Thackeray sinned at 
all) are gross, palpable, and, for the matter 
of that, confessed by the sinner. In par- 
ticular, let any one try to arrange the 
chronology of the various Pendennis 
books, and if his hair does not turn white 
in the process, he may be guaranteed 
against any necessity for a peruke arising 
from similarly hopeless intellectual labor. 
Of course these things are usually very 
small faults, except in cases such as that 
where out of sheer good nature and defer- 
ence to old friends Scott spoilt the finale 
of “St. Ronan’s Well” — cases in which 
the carelessness or wilful indifference to 
keeping the house in order really hurts 
the story. But they are faults, and I 
think that, on the whole, the tendency in 
average novel-writing during the last 
twenty years has been to correct them. 
Again, the average writing of the said 
novel is decidedly better, and, generally 
speaking, a distinct advance has been 
made in the minor details of craftsmanship. 
There are one or two popular writers (I 
could mention one in particular, if the ob- 
ject here were not to be as little personal 
as may be) who still sin flagrantly in the 
old direction of taking fair pains over 
the first and the third volume and fling- 
ing to the public the slovenliest botch of 
a second that it is likely to tolerate. But 
this want of literary conscience and lit- 
erary self-respect is much rarer than it 
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used to be, and appears to be regarded, 
by younger hands especially, with proper 
disgust. 

Nevertheless I do not think, much as I 
respect many of its individual practition- 
ers, that the English novel of the day in 
its average form is a work of art which 
ranks very high. To begin with, though 
it has for many years almost wholly de- 
voted itself to character, how many char- 
acters has it produced that will live, that 
will accompany in the memories of pos- 
terity the characters of the masters of the 
past? Very few, I think. We read its 
books often with pleasure, and sometimes 
with admiration, at the moment, but they 
add little to the abiding furniture of our 
minds and memories. And here let me 
guard against an objection which is obvi- 
ous enough, that a man furnishes his mind 
pretty early, and by the time he comes to 
forty has no room left. I do not find it 
so. I have within the last few years, 
within the last few months, read books for 
the first time whose characters I am quite 
certain I shall not forget till I forget 
everything. Nor am I short of memory, 
for, as far as mere facts go, I could give 
plenty of details of many novels published 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. But 
very few indeed of their characters and 
their incidents and stories have taken rank 
with Partridge at the theatre, with the 
Baron in his Patmos, with Esmond break- 
ing his sword before Beatrix’s princely 
lover, with Lavengro teaching Armenian 
to Isobel Berners, with Amyas flinging 
his sword into the sea. I must confess 
also that I hold a creed which may seem 
to some people, perhaps to most, irrational 
and even childish. I do not think that 
there is exactly the same amount of gen- 
ius and of talent always present on the 
earth, but I do think that in the blossom- 
ing times of the intellect the genius and 
the talent are pretty constant in their to- 
tal amount. If you get the sum spread 
widely about you get the kind of work 
which is now abundant, and nowhere so 
abundant as in the novel. Of the im- 
mense numbers of novels which are now 
written, a very large proportion cannot be 
called in any true sense bad, and of the 
still considerable number which are writ- 
ten by our best men there are few which 
may not be called in a very real sense 
good. The great models which they have 
before them, the large rewards of success- 
ful writing, and (for why should not a man 
magnify his own office ?) the constant ex- 
posure and reprobation of the grosser 
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faults of novel-writing on the part of crit- 
ics,* have brought about a much higher 
general level of excellence, a better turn- 
out of average work, than was ever known 
before. But, either from the very fact of 
this imitating and schoolmastering, or 
from sheer haste, or what not, we do not 
seem to get the very best things. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the return to 
the earliest form of writing, to the pure 
romance of adventure, is a very interesting 
thing indeed, and if anything could be 
wanting to make it more interesting it 
would be the close coincidence of three 
examples of it in England, each of which 
recognized the principle, each of which 
obtained a great popularity 7 this recog- 
nition, but which, both in the one book 
which will not last and the two which will, 
showed many of the faults of new experi- 
ments. It is unnecessary, and would be 
ungracious, to say much here of the faults 
of “Called Back.” It is sufficient to say 
that, without being more than critically 
unfair to the public, it is impossible to 
account for its temporary popularity, ex- 
cept on the ground that, with all its faults, 
it was distinctly an attempt to tell an in- 
teresting story. As literature, of course 
both “ Treasure Island ” and “ King Solo- 
mon’s Mines” are miles above “ Called 


Back,” and they also exceed it in interest; 
but they, too, set the same simple aim 


before them, and succeed in it. Both 
writers seem, either from fear, or some 
other reason, to have exercised a rather 
unnecessary economy of means, Mr. Ste- 
venson voluntarily depriving himself of 
the most fertile source —a source more 
fertile than all others joined together — 
of romance interest, while Mr. Haggard 
drew on it only sparingly in the episode of 
Foulata. But we do not want a detailed 
criticism of these books, or of any books 
here. The point is, that in both the 
writers have deliberately reverted to the 
simpler instead of the more complicated 
kind of novel, and have pitched away mi- 
nute manners-painting and refined char- 
acter-analysis. I hold that they have done 
rightly and wisely. For the fictitious (as 
distinguished from the poetic) portraiture 
of manners and the fictitious dissection 


* At the same time I must admit that I could not 
undertake to teach the complete art of novel-writing in 
so many lessons. I was obliged once to confess as 
much to a very amiable person, who, in consequence of 
a critique of mine, sent me a cheque with an agreeable 
apology for its not being larger, and a request for more 
of that excellent advice. It was not possible to keep 
his cheque; but I have always thought that he must 
have been a very nice man. Asa general rule authors 
do not send such documents to their critics; you may 
go a long way “ without a cheque”’ on that road. 
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of character deal for the most part with 
minute and superficial points, and when 
those points have been attacked over and 
over again, or when the manners and 
characters of a time have become ver 
much levelled and mannerized, an inevi- 
table monotony and want of freshness in 
the treatment comes about. This seems 
to have been the case in all European lan- 
guages more or less for a long time past. 
Except in the minutest details, manners 
have altered very little for the last half- 
century —a stability which has not been 
a little increased by the very popularity of 
novels themselves. A boy or girl now 
learns manners less from life than from 
books, and reproduces those manners in 
his or her own fresh generation. The 
novel has thus “ bred in and in,” until the 
inevitable result of feebleness of strain 
has been reached. But the incidents, and 
the broad and poetic features of character 
on which the romance relies, are not mat- 
ters which change atall. They are always 
the same, with a sameness of nature, not 
of convention. The zest with which we 
read novels of character and manners is 
derived, at least in the main, from the 
unlikeness of the characters and manners 
depicted. The relish with which we read 
the great romances in prose, drama, and 
verse is derived from the likeness of the 
assions and actions, which are always at 
ottom the same. There is no danger of 
repetition here ; on the contrary, the more 
faithful the repetition the surer the suc- 
cess, because the artist is only drawing 
deeper on a perennial source. In the 
other case he is working over and over 
again in shallow ground, which yields a 
thinner and weedier return at every crop- 
ing. 

But it will be said, Are we to have noth- 
ing new? Are we simply to hunt old 
trails? Whereto I reply with a distinguo. 
A time may possibly come, may be near 
at hand, when some considerable change 
of political or social life may bring about 
so new a State of manners, and raise into 
prominence as an ordinary phase so dif- 
ferent a side of human character, that the 
analytic novelist may once more find ready 
to his hand new material which in its turn 
will grow stale, just as the ordinary mid- 
dle-class person fairly educated and ac- 
quainted with the novelists from Scott 
downwards, is now getting stale in all 
European countries, even in those which, 
like Russia and America, seem as if the 
ought to have plenty of virgin soil to poe 
tivate. And then that generation, whether 
it is the next or the next after, will have 
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to return as we are doing to the romance 
for something fresh. For the romance is 
of its nature eternal and preliminary to 
the novel. The novel is of its nature 
transitory and is parasitic on the romance. 
If some of the examples of novels them- 
selves partake of eternity, it is only be- 
cause the practitioners have been cunning 
enough to borrow much from the romance. 
Miss Austen is the only English novelist 
I know who attains the first rank with 
something like a defiance of interest of 
story, and we shall see another Homer 
before we see another Jane. As for what 
we often hear about the novel of science, 
the novel of new forms of religion, the 
novel of altruism, and heaven knows what, 
it is all stark naught. The novel has 
nothing to do with any beliefs, with any 
convictions, with any thoughts in the strict 
sense, except as mere garnishings. Its 
substance must always be life not thought, 
conduct not belief, the passions not the 
intellect, manners and morals not creeds 
and theories. Its material, its bottom, 
must always be either the abiding quali- 
ties or the fleeting appearances of social 
existence, guicguid agunt homines not 
guicguid cogitant. Inthe first and most 
important division there has been no 
change within recorded history, and if 
esoteric Buddhism were to become the 
Church of England established by law, 
and a great British republic, with the 
eminent member for the Camborne divi- 
sion of Cornwall as president, were to take 
the place of the monarchy, there would be 
no change in these. There would proba- 
bly be none if the whole human race were 
evicted from this earth and re-established 
in Mars. In the other class of materials 
there zs a change, and the very fact of this 
change necessitates a certain intermission 
of dead seasons to let the new form ger- 
minate and ripen. There is perhaps no 
reason why a really great romance should 
not be written at any time, but it is almost 
impossible that a continuous supply of 
great character novels or novels of man- 
ners should be kept up, and no one will 
deny that for these many years the novel 
of character and manners has been almost 
solely cultivated. Even those of our nov- 
elists who, like Mr. Besant and Mr. Black- 
more, have tried the historical romance, 
have always to a great extent treated it in 
the fashion of the other style. And so in 
a manner consummatum est. The aver- 

e man and woman in England of the 
middle and late nineteenth century, has 
been drawn and quartered, analyzed and 
“introspected,” till there is nothing new 
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to be done with him or her either as an 
écorché, or with the skin on, or with clothes 
on the skin. Merely as a man or woman, 
he or she can be dealt with stiil profitably, 
but then you have a romance and not a 
novel. Unfortunately, most of our best 
proved writers continue to write the novel 
and not the romance, or to treat the ro- 
mance as if it were the novel. Thus we 
do not, and for this and the other reasons 
given we cannot, get the best things. Nor 
shall we till the aspect of society is quite 
changed, and till we have bathed once 
more long and well in the romance of 
adventure and of passion. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. 


BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
AUTHOR OF ‘* HURRISH, A STUDY,’’ ETC. 


Book V.— THE DEPTHS UNFOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


ALGERNON CATHERS had not arrived 
when they reached the house, and his wife 
waited, evidently in no slight excitement, 
for his return. There were apparently no 
private sitting-rooms in this hotel. It was 
so empty, however, that they had been 
able to take exclusive possession of the 
principal public one, which opened out 
of the billiard-room, the only other alter- 
native offered by the landlord —that of 
clearing a bedroom — Algernon Cathers 
having indignantly scouted. Young Mor- 
daunt now challenged the colonel to a 
game of billiards, and they went into the 
next room to play it, leaving his sister 
alone. The door was open and they could 
see her moving restlessly up and down, 
now and then going to a window to see if 
there were any signs of her husband’s 
return. When after some delay he did 
arrive, he took the matter with extreme 
composure. 

“ Slapped her, did she? Well, how do 
you know she did not deserve it ?” they 
heard him say laughingly. “If there is 
an enraging little puss when she chooses, 
itis Miss Jan. But for my habitual awe 
of you, my love, I have no doubt I should 
have boxed her ears soundly many times 
myself before now!” 

Lady Eleanor’s voice trembled. “ Al- 
gernon!” she began in a tone of vehe- 
ment anger, then checking herself — 
“ Don’t, please, tease me to-day,” she said 
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entreatingly, “I am really serious about 
this. It has given me a great shock. I 
feel as if I could never trust the child out 
of my sight again. As for that woman, I 
have told her that she must go. After 
what I have seen to-day, I could never 
speak to her again, or bear to know that 
she was in the house. I should always 
feel that she might be doing Jan an in- 
jury.” 

. Pooh ! nonsense, my dear! that is all 
moonshine and excitability. You fly into 
an heroic rage about a trifle, and then want 
to pack the victim of it off at a moment’s 
notice. Is that what you call Christian 
charity and generosity? It appears to 
me to bear a much more striking resem- 
blance to spite, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness. Of course I am open to correc- 
tion.” 

“ A trifle! How can you call striking 
Jan a trifle ? striking her really hard!” 

“Pooh! you don’t pretend to say that it 
did the monkey harm? All children re- 
quire slapping on occasion.” 

“No one shall strike a child of mine as 
long as I ” Lady Eleanor began in a 
tone of no great meekness. She checked 
herself, however, before finishing her sen- 
tence. ‘“ You are only saying this to tease 
me, I know, Algernon,” she said plead- 
ingly. “I entreat you to listen seriously 
to me for once, I am in earnest, most ear- 
nest. Do not oppose me, please; I do 
not want to do anything vindictive, but I 
will never see her again, or allow her to 
be with Jan; I should never know an easy 
moment if I did.” 

“ And I tell you, my dear, that that is all 
moonshine and excitability. You are 
always in some portentous fuss or other 
about that ridiculous child — everything 
is sacrificed to her.” 

“ Algernon, that is not true! You know 
that is not true! I don’t say that I am 
not angry to-day ; any woman would have 
been, if she had seen what I saw — even 
if she had not been the child’s mother, I 
don’t like appealing to Mordaunt,” she 
went on, as her brother appeared at the 
door of the room with a billiard-cue in his 
hand, “ but please ask him yourself, Al- 
gernon. He and Colonel Lawrence saw 
her strike Jan, and they will tell you that 
it was no motherly imagination upon my 

art.” 

“She thumped the child about as hard 
as she could lick,” young Mordaunt said 
emphatically. ‘“There’s no doubt she 
ought to get the sack. If she were a man, 
I should say a jolly good hiding into the 
bargain.” 








Algernon Cathers had got his back to 
the empty fireplace, and was smoothing 
down his moustache with a couple of fin- 

ers, a mocking smile playing over his 
ace as he did so. 

“ We haven’t heard the whole of the evi- 
dence yet,” he said. “Call in the other 
witness ; why does he keep out of sight?” 
then John Lawrence aiso appeared, cue in 
hand, at the door — “ There you are, colo- 
nel. Now let us have your version of the 
affair, and for heaven’s sake don’t spare 
your eloquence. Remember, we depend 
on you. Give us the whole scene: the 
furious virago— the wounded child — the 
indignant mother rushing to the rescue — 
the heroic friends supporting her —the 
terrified spectators. Don’t turn away, 
man, don’t you see you are keeping us 
upon the tenterhooks of expectation?” 

But the colonel Aadturned away boiling 
over with contempt and indignation, an 
indignation which made havoc of his good 
resolutions about not allowing himself to 
lose his temper with Algernon Cathers. 
Had Lady Eleanor not been present, there 
is no knowing what long pent-up indigna- 
tion might not have exploded, and ex- 
ploded, like other pent-up materials, the 
more violently for their previous resist- 
ance. Sienelly for the interests of peace 
she was there, and therefore her husband 
was safe under her egis. To remain calm 
and self-restrained under such gratuitous 
provocation was more than flesh and blood 
could be expected to do. Colonel Law- 
rence snatched up his hat, which was ly- 
ing on a chair, and made for the door. 

He was apparently not the only person 
whom the scene had struck unpleasantly. 
That evening, as they were sitting to- 
gether in the smoking-room, young Mor- 
daunt, after fidgeting about in a premoni- 
tory fashion, burst out with, — 

“Look here, Lawrence! About my 
brother-in-law — about Cathers?” 

Jonn looked as he was requested, but 
made no further demonstration, beyond 
an interrogative “ Yes?” 

“ How does he strike you? Do you 
hit it off with him? Don’t mind telling 
me the truth”—as the other merely 
looked at the point of his cigar. “ Be- 
yond being my sister’s husband, he’s noth- 
ing tome. In fact, I know him less than 
I know heaps of fellows. Odd, but it’s 
the fact. They’re always out here, you 
know, in the winter, and of course I can’t 
get away then on account of the hunting, 
so that I never see my sister except in 
London, when there are lots of other 
people about. He’s always very festive 
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and amusing —chaffing and that sort of 
thing, you know—when he is in good- 
humor — wonderfully so, considering he is 
so seedy. I suppose, by the way, he is 
very seedy, eh?” 

“Very,” the colonel answered laconic- 
ally. It was a safe point to lay stress on, 
fortunately. 

“ Because Eleanor has never talked to 
me about his health.” 

“She thinks a great deal about it, you 
may be sure.” 

“Oh well, I suppose it really is so 
then?” 

If Colonel Lawrence flattered himself 
that the young man was silenced he was 
speedily undeceived, for he presently 
burst out again. 

“I say, Lawrence, I see you don’t want 
to talk about it — naturally a fellow don’t 
talk of what goes on behind the scenes, 
but you see it’s different with me. I’m 
Eleanor’s brother, and the only man she 
has to back her up, except my father, who 
is not — well, who does not see much of 
her. Of course one don’t want to be rough 
on a fellow when he’s seedy, still there are 
limits. A man must behave decently even 
if he’s dying, at least he must if he’s a 

entleman. I can’t say I liked the way 
e went on to-day about that woman — 
Mile. Riaz, or whatever her name is — 
sniggering, you know, when he saw that 
Eleanor was really upset about the child. 
I don’t call it manly. I don’t think he 
behaved as he ought, and what’s more, 
I’ve a deuced good mind to tell him so 
before I go. Only I thought I’d best say 
something to you first, because you’ve 
seen more of them lately than I have, and 
— pals with Eleanor, and would know 
ow matters really stood ; whether it was 
only his manner, I mean, or what?” 

John Lawrence hesitated. He respected 
the lad’s impulse, and would not have been 
sorry to see his honest directness let loose 
upon the other’s pampered self-satisfac- 
tion. There were more important inter- 
ests, however, to be considered in the 
matter than these. 

“I think if I were you I would talk it 
over with Lady Eleanor, before saying 
anything to Cathers,” he answered slowly. 
“Of course I perfectly agree with all that 
you have been saying, still you must re- 
member that your sister’s position is a 
very difficult one, and you might make 
matters worse.” 

“ How do you mean difficult ?” 

“ Well, on account of his health chiefly. 
You can see yourself that she puts up 
with many things that no woman who was 





married to a strong man would endure for 
a moment.” 

**Confound his health! 
with a lot too much, I consider. Why 
does she let him badger her so? If he 
isn’t too ill to eat, and drink, and amuse 
himself, and get through any amount of 
money, he isn’t too ill to have the truth 
told him. I can’t make Eleanor out. 
When she was a girl she could hold her 
own with any one. I’m sure she used to 
hustle me ent pretty freely. But now 
she’s as meek as a mouse. I believe if 
Cathers gave her a whack over the head 
she would only say ‘ Thank you!’” 

John Lawrence smiled rather a forced 
smile. He was of that opinion himself. 
“The positions are not quite the same, 
are they?” he said. “A woman must put 
up with her husband if she intends to go 
on living with him. You may be sure that 
the one object your sister keeps before 
her mind night and day is to avoid self- 
reproach.” 

“* Self-reproach ? Why the deuce should 
she feel self-reproach for telling him the 
truth ?” 

“Well, he is very excitable, you see, 
and has always been miserably spoilt. If 
he is contradicted it upsets him, and it is 
supposed to be very bad for his health to 
be upset.” 

Young Mordaunt whistled. “ Well, it’s 
all very fine and devoted, and like — what 
was that fool of a woman’s name ? — Gri- 
selda, you know,” he said, as he got up 
and lit himself a candle. “But I must 
say I call it rot. As you advise me not to 
do so, I won’t say anything to Cathers till 
I’ve talked it over with Eleanor, but I 
shall tell Zer pretty plainly what I think. 
A woman must obey her husband, of 
course — I shall expect my wife to obey 
me, can tell you— but I don’t see the 
sense of people letting themselves be bul- 
lied for nothing — trying, too, to look as 
if they liked it. Lord! I should expect a 
woman to give me strychnine in my tea if 
I were to badger her as Cathers badgers 
Eleanor!” 

After the young fellow had departed, 
John Lawrence lingered on in the unin- 
viting smoking-room, musing long and 
deeply. It certainly seemed to him too 
that matters were getting to a tolerably 
unendurable pass. The charm that had 
lulled him into a temporary state of con- 
tentment at Spezia was broken. He felt 
restless and ill at ease, with himself as 
well as with others. There was a feel- 
ing of storm in the air, a storm with ugly 
things afloat in it. Had she really re- 
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solved to endure anything, no matter how 
insulting to her pride and womanly dig- 
nity, rather than defend herself? It hurt 
Ais pride in her to think so, even while in 
another way he reverenced her for it. If 
she had — and it looked extremely like it 
—it was equally plain that her husband 
had taken in the situation thoroughly, and 
that it lent him courage to go to lengths 
that he might otherwise, for his own sake, 
not have hazarded. He wasacur. That 
had been our hero’s opinion thirteen years 
earlier, and he was more than ever con- 
vinced of itnow. He possessed precisely 
that variety of courage which rushes upon 
the combat only when it is evident that 
the adversary declines it — the courage of 
the cur. As regards his own position, 
too, every hour made it clearer that it was 
untenable. He was not given to troubling 
his head about his dignity, still, to remain 
an appendage of the Cathers party against 
the wishes of the head of that party — the 
unresisting target of his sneers and insults 
— was more than mere average flesh and 
blood could be expected to stand. Even 
for Lady Eleanor’s sake he could not pro- 
fess to do so; nay, he was by no means 
sure that he would not be injuring her by 
attempting it. The situation, in short, had 
reached a point where a very little more, 
one way or other, would at any moment 
provoke a crisis. 


CHAPTER II. 

APPARENTLY young Mordaunt did not 
receive his sister’s permission to try his 
hand at cutting the knot of her domestic 
difficulties, for no scene took place be- 
tween him and Algernon Cathers. He 
was rather curt in his manner to the latter, 
that being probably the form which his 
pent-up irritation assumed, and when, a 
few days afterwards, his visit came to 
an end and he returned to England, his 
brother-in-law shot after him a valedictory 
fire of witticisms, which, if it did the de- 
parted guardsman no great harm, brought 
a spot of vexed color to his sister’s cheek, 
and for her sake aroused a corresponding 
sensation of anger in the breast of our 
hero. 

He did not take up the cudgels, how- 
ever, wisely thinking that it was not worth 
while. The contest between him and Al- 
— Cathers, whenever it did come, 
nad better be upon some larger issue. 

It did not seem as if it could be delayed 
much longer; indeed it was only by an 
almost superhuman effort of patience, 
aided by a sense that the situation was in 
the nature of things transitory, that he 
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was able to keep his temper and indigna- 
tion within bonds, and so prevent a pre- 
mature explosion. 

A couple of days after young Mordaunt’s 
departure he happened, for instance, to be 
reading in the billiard-room, the husband 
and wife being in the next room, and the 
door ajar, when he heard Algernon Cathers 
ask querulously for the newspaper which 
had come that morning. 

Lady Eleanor said that she would fetch 
it. She believed that it had been left 
upon the seat outside. 

“Don’t go; send one of the servants,” 
her husband said irritably. 

“ They are at dinner.” 

“Well, that supplementary servant of 
yours, then. He’s not at dinner. He eats 
with us!” 

“Who can you mean, Algernon?” 

“Who? Why, Lawrence, of course — 
that delightful colonel of yours — Law- 
rence the indefatigable, Lawrence the 
invaluable, Lawrence the anything and 
everything. You keep him to fetch and 
carry, and run your errands for you, don’t 
your” 

a You know perfectly well, Algernon, I 
do nothing of the sort!” she said indig- 
nantly. 

“Don’t you? Really, I must apologize. 
I was under the impression that you did! 
It seems to me what he is chiefly fit for. 
He always makes me think of some sort 
of asinine centaur — half man, half beast 
of burden—lI never before felt so clear 
about the reality of the creature’s exist- 
ence!” 

John Lawrence’s ears tingled, as the 
most innocent ears will tingle which over- 
hear, however involuntarily, similarly 
pleasing sentiments. He wondered an- 
grily whether Algernon Cathers could 
have been aware that he was within ear- 
shot, and if so, whether those delightful 
observations were intended to have been 
overheard. Apparently, this was not the 
case, for a couple of minutes later the 
door opened, and Lady Eleanor came in. 
She looked tired and dejected, as she 
often had done of late, but not at all self- 
conscious as regards himself. 

He went to fetch a chair for her, and 
on his way back was arrested by some re- 
mark of hers. In itself it was nothing of 
the least importance, but her eyes, as she 
uttered it, rested upon him — rested, he 
at once perceived — with a peculiar kind- 
liness. There was something new, it 
struck him, in her expression; a mixture 
of admiration and of a sort of pity; a 
beam, at any rate, of unusual tenderness, 
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a tenderness which —far removed as it 
was from anything approaching passion — 
thrilled him as he had never been thrilled 
before. She made another casual remark 
and left again, without even sitting down 
in the chair which he had set for her, but 
the effect of that beam remained, and 
warmed him throughout the remainder of 
the day. If it would ensure his getting 
one such a week, he said to himself fer- 
vently, he would put up with Algernon 
Cathers’s small insolences for a year to 
come if necessary. 

That capricious personage had suddenly 
announced his intention of returning, not 
to Genoa as had previously been arranged, 
but to Viareggio, a watering-place at that 
time almost unknown to English visitors. 
He detested Genoa, he said, and loathed 
Spezia and Nervi, and all the other places 
they had been to before. If they were to 
go creeping along like sick wail, it was 
better at least to go to some place where 
the very chairs and tables were not scored 
over like bad dreams by a thousand asso- 
ciations of bygone tediousness. 

The last few days at Pisa were not com- 
fortable. Algernon Cathers had caught 
a cold, which did not add to his amenity. 
He lay most of the day upon the sofa, 
with his wife, of course, in close attend- 
ance. John Lawrence made no enquiries 
about Mlle. Riaz, but not seeing anything 
of her, concluded that she had left Pisa. 
To himself the young man’s manner was 
derisive to the verge of insolence. After 
having solong urged him not to desert 
them, he seemed now to desire to get rid 
of him, and to be working with that pur- 
pose in every way short of the direct. 
The perception of that fact would, under 
other circumstances, have inclined our 
hero rather to stay the more. The hotel 
did not belong to Algernon Cathers, and 
there was no reason therefore that he 
should leave it to oblige him. He was 
not sure, however, how Lady Eleanor re- 
garded the matter. To leave her to the 
undivided force of her husband’s powers of 
petty torturing was dreadful, but what if 
his presence made matters worse ? What 
if Algernon Cathers took it into his head 
to be jealous of their friendship? Not an 
impossible contingency, seeing that jeal- 
ousy by no means of necessity entails 
affection. 

At Viareggio the situation did not im- 
prove. Essentially a summer place, its 
season had not yet begun. There was a 
new hotel upon the Plage, but it was not 
yet open, and the one they were obliged to 
go to seemed to have been hurriedly 
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adapted for the purpose for which it was 
used. The sitting-room into which they 
were shown, by a flushed and fluttered 
landlady, had a flavor of garlic, and all the 
pieces of furniture appeared to need prop- 
ping by other pieces, the remnant, appar- 
ently, of a still more disorganized set. 
Algernon upon entering shuddered con- 
vulsively, and sat down upon one of the 
rickety couches, coughing, and pressing 
his hand to his chest with an air of un- 
speakable disgust, while the other two 
looked at one another with the wide-eyed 
dismay of a couple of shipwrecked mar- 
iners. 

Finding that he could do nothing to 
mitigate the oe of the situation, nay, 
that his presence only made matters worse, 
the colonel departed for a solitary walk, 
leaving Lady Eleanor and the servants to 
arrange themselves as best they could in 
their new quarters. His own impressions 
of Viareggio improved after a while. The 
wind was blowing in shore, and the sea fell 
upon the shingle with a wild rushing of 
excited breakers that faintly recalled the 
uplifted crests and thunderous fall of the 
Atlantic. There was something refresh- 
ingly salt, northern, and vigorous about 
the whole scene, despite the melting 
curves of the Apennines, and the pink- 
faced campaniles, which dotted the nearer 
slopes. The little town seemed to be just 
standing upon the line where fishing-vil- 
lage merges into watering-place. There 
was a row of smart bathing-boxes upon 
the shore, which the carpenters were even 
then making gay inside with muslin and 
striped calico, and outside with small flags 
and gleaming tin ornamentations, in prep- 
aration for the arrival of the Pisans and 
Florentines who were to take possession 
of them. A little further on these vanities 
ceased, however, and the more permanent 
fishing portion of the community had it 
all their own way. As he came up to the 
nearest pier he found a crowd of people 
collected upon it, watching the incoming 
of the boats as they swept into the harbor. 
Colonel Lawrence walked to the end of 
the pier, and watched it with them. 

It was a picturesque scene, and a pretty 
bit of steering. The boats, as they were 
carried past, were lifted high up on the 
shoulders of the incoming wave, and then 
dropped again in comparatively sheltered 
water, the disappointed billow racing along 
the edge of the pier and deluging the feet 
of the excited watchers. He wished Lady 
Eleanor could have been with him to see 
it, instead of sitting with such resolute 
patience in that dreadful room. He 
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mourned over her youth and resolutely 
repressed vitality with a regret which he 
might have felt for some magnificently 
endowed hawk or sea-bird debarred from 
its natural right of flying. It was not her 
husband’s fault, seeing that he was de- 
barred also; but our friend had got into 
that state of exasperation when no man 
can boast of being perfectly just, and he 
resented it as if it had been. 

It was dusk by the time he returned, 
the sea and his own thoughts having led 
him further than he had intended. Those 
thoughts had brought him, at any rate, to 
one definite conclusion, and that was, that 
he would leave Viareggio the next day. 
When a position is plainly untenable, the 
only thing, he said to himself, to do is to 
beat a retreat in as good order as possible. 
He was just entering the hotel when, 
greatly to his surprise, he almost brushed 
against Mlle. Riaz, who was coming hastily 
in the opposite direction. She passed 
him without speaking or apparently notic- 
ing his presence, and he pursued his way 
up-stairs to the sitting-room. 

Here he found Lady Eleanor with her 
little girl on her lap, silently turning over 
a picture-book which was one of Jan’s 
special possessions. Algernon Cathers 
lay upon the sofa, staring at the ceiling 
with an expression of pettish disgust, 
which he did not trouble himself to remove 
from his face when he turned to look at 
the new comer. There was such an evi- 
dent tension about the whole atmosphere 
that the colonel decided that it would be 
wisest for him to keep as much as pos- 
sible out of the way, lest his presence 
should provoke an explosion, and accord- 
ingly he announced his intention of dining 
that night at the fable d’héte. This inten- 
tion he was unable to carry out, there 
proving to be no fable d’héte. We did so 
far realize it as to dine down-stairs ina 
room opening upon the back regions of 
the hotel, where he was served upon a 
round-topped marble table, which at some 
period of its existence had been white, 
and where he presently discovered that 
the Catherses’ footman and valet were his 
neighbors at a similar one close by. De- 
cidedly, he said to himself, the situation 
was becoming impossible. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE was a long time that night getting 
to sleep. His resolution sat heavy upon 
his breast ; his imagination, too, persisted 
in following the further proceedings of 
the travellers after he should have quitted 
them. At last he fell into a deep sleep, 
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from which he was awakened by a sudden 
tapping at his door, and by a voice calling 
loudly, “ Colonel Lawrence ! Colonel Law- 
rence !” 

He started up wide awake in an instant. 
The room was pitch-dark, there was a sul- 
phurous smell, and the voice at the door 
was still calling insistently. 

“Ts that you, Lady Eleanor?” he cried 
in a tone of profound astonishment. 

“Yes, it is 1. Thank God, you are 
awake! I was so afraid the door was 
locked, and that I could never make you 
hear me. Get up, please, and dress. The 
house is on fire.” 


“On fire! And you? are you safe?” 
“T am quite safe. But hurry, please 
burry !” 


“Is every one else safe? Where is 
imr” 

“Jan is safe too. 
with the servants.” 

“And you came back to call me?” 
Then, before she could answer, ‘“ Don’t 
stay, I implore you,” he added. “Get out 
of doors. For God’s sake, run no risks! 
I will be with you in a minute.” 

He had by this time nearly got into his 
clothes. Outside he could hear a rapid 
scurrying to and fro of feet, and see a dull 
glow shining redly upon some bushes, 

Finishing his toilette by thrusting his 
feet into his boots, minus the stockings 
which he failed to find, he hastened down 
the stairs, which were fortunately close at 
hand. Smoke was bursting out of the 
various apertures, but there being little 
wood, the house did not blaze as an En- 
glish one would have done. He heard 
a dull crackling noise overhead as if it 
were burning from the roof downward. 
At the foot of the stairs Lady Eleanor 
was standing. She was very pale, but 
gave a look of sudden relief as he joined 
her. She had a large cloak thrown over 
her arm. 

Apparently the conflagration was pro- 
ceeding more rapidly at the other side of 
the house, for the light upon the trees and 
bushes was stronger. Several figures 
passed them rushing along in that direc- 
tion, some carrying pieces of furniture; 
one woman who had saved a bedroom jug 
was carefully bearing it away in the op- 
posite direction from the fire. 

“Where is your husband?” he en- 
quired. 

“On the diazza. I must go to him at 
once, for I am afraid he has not wraps 
enough on. I brought away this cloak on 
purpose.” 

He took it from her and they hastened 


I left her outside 
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towards the groups of people gathered in 
front of the house. 

** How was it found out?” he asked, as 
they were hurrying along. 

“It was Algernon who gave the warn- 
ing.” 

3 How was that? Was he awake?” 

She hesitated a moment. “No, he was 
asleep in his dressing-room. Mlle. Riaz 
came to his door and woke him.” 

“ And you?” 

“T was not asleep, thank God! and 
heard her. If I had been,” she shuddered 
violently and paused, then, after a moment, 
“Oh, I must tell you; it is too dreadful! 
Do you know what she told him? She 
told him that I had already gone; that I 
had left the house.” 

“Good heavens! And he believed 
her?” 

“He must have done so. I sprang up 
and got hold of Jan, who was sleeping in 
the next room. ThenI ran to his room 
to see if I could help him to dress, but he 
was already gone. That is what makes 
me so afraid that he has not enough wraps 

” 


John Lawrence said no more. To his 
mind it suggested quite different reflec- 
tions, which he refrained from specifying. 

They were by this time close to where 
the groups of people were standing. Hav- 
ing seen Lady Eleanor in the vicinity of 
her own servants, the colonel hastened 
away to see whether he could make him- 
self of use. Anumber of men were stand- 
ing in a cluster gazing with much interest 
at the fire, and gesticulating energetically, 
but without an idea, apparently, of render- 
ing any more practical assistance. By 
dint of straining his limited Italian to the 
uttermost, and of flinging himself energet- 
ically into the work, he induced half a 
dozen of them to assist in organizing a 
line of buckets to the tank in the garden. 
The idea, which apparently had not oc- 
curred to any of the lookers-on, was at last 
taken up with sume spirit, and a sufficient 
discharge of water directed towards a 
given point to hinder the advance of the 
conflagration. There was apparently no 
one else to issue any orders; the unfortu- 
nate woman who had shown them to their 
rooms was rushing about half-dressed, ap- 
pealing alternately to every one she met 
and being pone disregarded by all. 
Fire-engines or any organization for ex- 
tinguishing conflagrations there were evi- 
dently none. 

A quarter of an hour iater he was 
standing a little apart, superintending the 
operations from a distance, when a figure 
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came suddenly rushing towards him, and 
Lady Eleanor almost flew into his arms, 
clinging to him, and all but embracing 
him in her vehemence. 

‘*Colonel Lawrence, John, help me! 
For God’s sake help me,” she moaned 
convulsively. 

“Elly! Are you hurt?” he cried, the 
old name so long disused instinctively 
springing to his lips in his alarm. 

“No, no. It is Jan! She is lost. I 
cannot find her. God help me!” 

“Jan lost? impossible! Where did you 
see her last? She is with some of the 
servants.” 

“No, 1 have asked themall. Peacock 
went back to try to get my dressing-case, 
finding that the fire did not seem to be 
gaining, and left her standing there. None 
of the others were responsible for her, and 
she ran away presently as they thought to 
join her father, but he has not seen her. 
Oh, John, speak to me! tell me where 
she can be? My heart is bursting with 
terror.” 

“ Not far off, you may be sure. Don’t 
give way. Becalm. Be like yourself.” 

“Oh, I cannot! That woman—I am 
haunted with thoughts of my little Jan in 
her power. She detests me, and would do 
anything in the world to spite me. But 
we are losing time. For God’s sake go, 
go! Call all those people together and 
offer them a reward! offer a thousand 
pounds! anything if they will find her. I 
have no one to turn to but you. Oh Jan! 
my little Jan!” 

“ Don’t terrify yourself so. Believe me, 
we shall find bee,” he said confidently. 
“]T pledge you my word that we shall.” 

She looked up at him, as if trying to 
catch hope from his belief. 

“You really think so? You are not 
saying so only to comfort me?” she said 
earnestly. 

“No, I am sure of it. Only keep calm 
till I come back. I promise not to do sa 
till I have found her.” 

“If I could think so! Oh, Jan, my 
darling, my treasure, my little comfort! 
If God would have let me die first!” she 
moaned. 

The agonized tone sent a thrill through 
her hearer’s heart. “Hush, hush, for 
God’s sake keep calm!” he cried. “ Trust 
me, I will bring her to you. You are 
trembling so that you can hardly stand. 
Sit down there. Trust me; you may 
indeed.” 

He placed her upon one of the garden 
seats, and broke away, every nerve tin- 
gling with the impassioned clinging of her 
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hands. Though he had abstained from 
letting her see it, his great fear was that 
the child might have stayed, from igno- 
rance or curiosity, too close to the burning 
building, and have been injured by the 
falling stones or beams. With this idea 
he carefully made the circuit of the house, 
examining every corner, aud entering it 
for some distance, regardless of the vol- 
umes of smoke which now penetrated 
every portion of it. He met some of the 
servants from time to time, scouring the 
place in all directions and making the air 
ring with the child’s name. One of the 
men whom he. questioned remembered 
having last seen her standing upon the 
path which led from the hotel to the sea. 
His master was only a little further on 
upon the same path, and he had therefore 
concluded, he said, that the child was un- 
der his care. 

This gave a new direction to the colo- 
nel’s thoughts, and he went down to the 
shore and carefully retraced all his steps 
of the previous afternoon. It was by this 
time beginning to get light, and a pale 
glow was breaking over the sea against 
which he could distinguish the three piers, 
the two further ones between which the 
harbor lay, and a smaller one, built upon 
light wooden posts and destined for the 
service of the bathers. He walked to the 
end of this, and carefully examined the 
edge of the shore in both directions. Here 
and there white bundles of foam had col- 
lected in the pockets of sand, and he felt 
a sick terror of at any moment seeing a 
little face looking up at him from the 
midst of one of them, a small white face 
with grey staring eyes. 

He spent an hour or more in the search, 
while the sun crept gradually up from be- 
hind the mountains, and the west grew 
first yellow and then gold. He was only 
half dressed, he had just lost everything he 
had with him; he had not an idea where 
he was going to sleep that night, but still 
he went on doggedly. He would not go 
back, he told himself. If he failed to find 
the child, the police —if such function- 
aries existed in Viareggio— must be set 
upon the track. He himself would scour 
all Europe, but he would find her. The 
thought of her mother’s face haunted him 
incessantly. Rather than meet it without 
her, he would never, he said to himself, 
see it at all again. 

He sought at first hopefully, then wildly, 
despairingly, as the wife and friends of 
Shelley sought him fifty years earlier over 
the same ground. It was light enough 
now to see everything with perfect dis- 
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tinctness. A pale violet mist shrouded 
the lower ridge of the hills, and against 
this pallid background the black smoke 
from the burning house rolled away south- 
ward in inky volumes. By this time alarm 
was beginning to gain possession of him. 
If in the broad daylight the child contin- 
ued undiscovered, it would certainly seem 
as if some evil chance had befallen her, 
An intense longing to hear the sound of 
her little high-pitched voice haunted him, 
Ever since he had known little Jan he had 
been fond of her, but now to see her alive 
seemed the one thing on earth he craved 
— the thing which he would gladly die to 
obtain. 

He was turning away at last, his heart 
like lead in his breast, when he noticed 
that the door of one of the bathing-boxes, 
already mentioned, was slightly ajar. It 
seemed unlikely that the child, in the dead 
of night, would have had the sense to seek 
out so safe an asylum for herself. It was 
too near, too simple, too prosaically satis- 
factory to be probable; still, in despair 
rather than hope, he pushed the door 
open and went in. 

It seemed perfectly empty, and, having 
looked round with that sinking of the heart 
which the extinguishing of a hope, even 
a foolish one, produces, he was going out 
again, when his ear caughta faint sound 
from behind the door. He turned hastily 
round, and there —upon a heap of loose 
shavings and pieces of calico swept to- 
gether by the workmen, as soundly and 
satisfactorily asleep as though in her own 
bed in the nursery — lay the cause of all 
his trouble, her black eyelashes glued to 
her little pale cheeks, her small mouth 
even in sleep keeping its pronounced air 
of baby self-possession. 

The poor colonel uttered something 
very like a howl of exultation. Flinging 
himself beside the child, he caught her in 
excited arms as a father might have done, 
and hugged her again and again with 
transport. 

As usual, Miss Jan took the situation 
with extreme composure. 

“Mutht I get up?” she enquired, rub- 
bing a pair of sleepy eyes, and exhibiting 
no surprise at all at the position in which 
she found herself. 

“ Get up, you little insensible monster! 
why where bo you imagine you are? Do 
you know that poor mother is breaking 
her heart about her little Jan —that she 
thinks her lost?” 

“TI couldn’t see muddie, so I tum 
Her eyes shut, and she was asleep again. 
He picked her up as he might have 
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done some tiny bundle, and rushed with 
her in his arms up the slope. No one 
was about. The Catherses’ servants were 
searching the village, a false report hav- 
ing directed attention there. The rest of 
the community, save a few who had been 
bribed to aid in the search, were still 
collected about the smoking building. 
Stockingless, hatless, the child like a log 
in his arms, the colonel hurried on, every 
moment an hour till he could put her into 
her mother’s arms. Half-way to what had 
yesterday been the hotel, he saw Lady 
Eleanor coming miserably back from her 
last unsuccessful search. Seeing him, 
she paused, then started vehemently for- 
ward with a cry. She had not gone far, 
however, before, to his astonishment, she 
paused again and stood as if glued to the 
spot, her eyes riveted upon him and his 
burden, her cheek blanching as though 
she were at the point of death. Then, 
without a word or a cry, she flung out her 
arms, staggered a few yards forward, and 
before he could reach her fell to the 
ground, and lay there, apparently without 
life or movement. 

Not till too late did the reason dart 
through his brain. The child was so fast 
asleep that he had carried her at full 
length as he might have done had she 
been dead. It was so much the simplest 
way that it had never occurred to him how 
the attitude might be misinterpreted. 

** But she is well, she is alive, she is all 
right!” he shouted vehemently. “ Here, 
wake up, Jan; show yourself to mother!” 
he shook the child into a sitting attitude 
with unnecessary violence in his perturba- 
tion. ‘Good God, what a fool i was not 
to think of it!” 

They had reached the spot. For the 
second time that morning he had her in 
his arms. After a momentary agony of 
sleepiness, Jan seemed to realize the sit- 
uation, and threw herself upon her mother, 
kissing and patting her cheek again and 
again with her two little warm hands. 
From the first fainting fit of her life Elea- 
nor Cathers was roused by the kisses of 
her little daughter. She came to herself, 
not with any gradual struggle into con- 
sciousness, but with a glad eager rush 
into life, all the woman and mother alive 
and awake in a moment. Catching the 
child in her arms, she held her ina grasp 
which seemed as if it could never be un- 
loosed, which had in it something of the 
elemental passion of all motherhood. All 
the agonized endurance of the last two 
hours, all the unacknowledged grief of 
years, the whole repressed personality of 
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the woman, seemed embodied in that 
starving, idolizing clutch upon the little 
lithe body, which on its side clung with 
equal tenacity. For the moment mother 
and child were one: joined in a union 
closer than any mere material contact. 

At last she lifted her head and turned 
to him. Whether there was a pitying re- 
sponse in his face which touched afresh 
the fountain of her tears, or whether it 
was merely the after effect of the long 
terror and fatigue, suddenly her overtaxed 
nerves gave way, and she burst into a 
passionate sob. 

“ Oh, John, what should I have done if 
ou had not been here? All my life you 
nave been helping me! I am not worth 

it, I am not, indeed !” she cried. 

The broken accents gave him a sense 
of keen unreasoning happiness. Poor 
fellow! His love, you see, had flourished 
upon such sorry provender. Honesty vin- 
dicated itself, however. 

“I did nothing,” he said hastily. “ All 
the rescuing that was done was done by 
herself. I found her asleep as safely as 
if she had never left her own cot.” 

She seemed hardly to hear. Her tears 
flowed as if once opened there was no 
limit to that reservoir from which they 
came. The self-restraint, the stoicism, 
the settled calm of the woman had broken 
down. The flood-gates were open at last. 
She seemed neither to know where she 
was, or who saw her. The need for relief 
had come. For the moment it, and not 
her will, was the master. 

He stood by, silent and helpless; all 
the love of his Hite in his honest eyes, but 
not a word upon his tongue. It seemed 
to him that he understood what was meant 
by that flood; that he could see, as it 
were, what was being carried upon its 
waters. The girl’s hopes; the young 
wife’s confidence ; the slow steep descent 
down the hill of disillusion ; and now the 
woman’s lot, pricked through and through 
with a thousand wounds, each worse for 
its very smallness; more cruel than the 
lot of many a woman who earns her chil- 
dren’s bread through the pitiless streets. 
He longed to the degree of pain to help 
her; to lift the burden, if it were ever so 
little, off her shoulders. His heart was 
wrung with mingled pity and reverence; 
pity, which made him yearn to gather her 
up into his own strong arms; reverence, 
which made him forbear from uttering 
even a too sympathetic word. The worst 
was that though he believed he knew what 
she was feeling, he was not sure. There 
might be other currents with which his 
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own sympathy would be at most a doubt- 
ful ingredient. He had that baffling sense 


of remoteness and aloofness which we ex- | 


perience beside all sufferers, especially 
beside those whom we supremely love; 
whose troubies are our troubles, yet which 
we are powerless often to touch by so 
much as the tip of one’s fingers. She was 
not at all events thinking of him, and let 
a man be never so generous, there is a 
sting about that reflection which adds its 
own essentially private acuteness to every 
other. What little he could do for her he 
did do. He waited patiently beside her 
until the first strength of the paroxysm 
was exhausted. Then he took her and 
Jan back along the sloping Plage, and left 
them, with an entreaty that they would go 
and rest, in the judicious hands of Mrs. 
Peacock. 





From Temple Par. 
MR. TWINING’S LETTERS. 


“ An odd thought strikes me, we shall 
receive no letters in the grave.” So said 
Johnson in his last illness, and to many of 
us the idea of a time when the postman 
shall cease from knocking and the scribe 
shall be at rest has a certain charm in it. 
Evena man who has only been aboard ship 
on a voyage enjoys and benefits by this 
respite from a daily delivery of letters, 
From the days of witty Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu to our own time, not only are 
letters written, but many also are pub- 
lished ; and the charming letters of Thack- 
eray just given in Scribner's Magazine 
go far to refute what it has become the 
custom to say, namely, that letter-writing 
is a lost art. But so long as letters are 
written at all, and there are men and 
women of genius, so long letters must be 
interesting. 
Thackeray. 
“ Pendennis,” or “ Vanity Fair.” Never 
expecting again to be blessed with another 
production from the author of “ Esmond,” 
we are suddenly surprised with a gift in 
Thackeray’s very best style, and a revela- 
tion of him in his happiest and kindest 
mood. How entirely Thackerayan they 
are! He brings himself back again among 
us. We see again his manly presence, 
his broad shoulders, his leonine head, his 
hands in his pockets, and above all we 
hear him talk again, or, to use his own 
adoption into our tongue of a French 
word, we are amused whilst he “ persi- 
flates.” Underlying his humor there is 


Take the recent letters of | 
They are like bits out of | 
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the old doubt of human nature which runs 

\like a distinct vein through all Thack- 
eray’s writings. Though it be true, as 
Madame de Maintenon said, that /es morts 
n'écrivent pas, yet here we have letters as 
from Thackeray’s grave; and assuredly 
they do honor to him, and show how 
under a surface sometimes rough, and 
even unkind, there lay a warm and even 
gentle heart. 

No letters in the grave! There is a 
sense of desertion and loneliness in the 
very idea. It is an awful dignity, this 
lying in state for ages, no one taking note 
of us. We are cast off until Time shall 
fling his scythe away, and the great rattling 
of bones shall reach our startled ear. 

tis the wonderful and tender sympa- 
thy with humanity which makes for genius 
a home in every heart, and certainly these 
letters of Thackeray add to his claim upon 
us. He hath made pleasant hours for us. 
By his strong-winged genius he has lifted 
us out of the dun-colored ordinary thoughts 
of life into his creations, and cheated us 
for a time into a belief that with him is 
the vea/, and not with the world around 
us. 
The art of writing letters as you talk is 
rare. A man must picture his correspon- 
dent as present, and let himself go, so to 
say, that his thoughts may flow through 
his pen as fast as they are created. He 
may digress, or wander as in easy after- 
dinner converse. If 


Wealth, my iad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will, 


so in good letters there should be no aim 
in one set direction, but we should be 
always turning down odd corners and up 
quaint lanes. Lamb’s letters are delicious 
in this respect, and admirably reflect his 
odd, out-of-the-way humors. They never 
suggest his sitting down to write a letter, 
but rather the talk he was having in his 
little parlor. 

All these thoughts about letters were 
suggested by a thin little volume gravely 
bound in black, printed on the brightest 
of white papers, and issuing from that 
house in Albemarle Street out of which 
so many good things have come. Itis a 
volume of letters, written by a clergyman 
of the last century, before the steam whis- 
| tle broke the drum of our ears, before we 
|asked the driver of the plough what was 
|his opinion on foreign affairs, and long 
_before the damnable period in which elo- 
|quence and common sense were first 
| divorced. 


: : 
| It is easier to feel than to define the 
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charm of the letters of the Rev. Thomas 
Twining, once rector of St. Mary’s, Col- 
chester. In reading them you feel your- 
self at once admitted into the society of a 
man much above the average —a man of 
culture, with a vein of original fancy, and 
with a certain delicate sense of humor. 
With apparent gentleness there is no lack 
of spirit in him, and with admirable criti- 
cal power there is no cynicism, and no 
absence of enthusiasm for objects worthy 
of it. The volumes are a genuine contri- 
bution to literature, and will afford a solace 
in the afternoon of life to many a weary 
man, seeking to forget the too urgent pres- 
ent and to bask for a little ina past and 
refined atmosphere. ‘Give me my Hor- 
ace, my dear B , and a glass of claret, 
and I ask nothing of any man.” Such 
were the words of John Sheehan, who 
wrote under the nom de plume of the 
“Trish Whiskey-Drinker,” and who was 
one of the children of the world, till he 
went out of it. Simple, unaffected, kindly, 
with a quick wit and a merry smile, he 
spoke the truth of himself when he rated 
thus highly his classic taste. Thomas 
Twining was similarly saturated with 
knowledge of the classics, and let the new 
spirit of the age say what it will, it breaks 
its head against all experience if it assert 
that there is not a special character, a 
high ideal, given to the man who has drunk 
deeply of classic lore. “ Classical quota- 
tion is,” or was, as Dr. Johnson said, “ the 
parole of literary men all over the world.” 

“Literature leads to everything, pro- 
vided that you quit it,” said a Frenchman 
in bitter earnest ; and Sir George Trevel- 
yan calls this the saddest thing he knew. 
I venture to differ from him, and think 
that if the knowledge of the classics, or 
the mastery of literature led to wealth, we 
should never have had Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, or Dante. It is only when letters 
are totally divorced from money, and when 
painting is done for the love of itself, that 
we can expect a “ Penseroso,” or a sun- 
set by Claude. Here, as in everything 
else, you cannot have your cake and eat it. 
Why are first works of writers mostly the 
best? Because ‘they are thrown forth 
from pure love of writing. 

So these delightful letters of Mr. Twin- 
ing * are delightful, precisely because he 
took delight in writing them. If a thing 
is done for the love of it, it will reveal 
and distribute some of this spirit; if it is 
done, as per agreement, for five hundred 

* Or Twinning, as the Pembrokeshire branch of the 


family wrote it, adhering probably to the ancient mode 
of speaking the name. 
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pounds, it will reveal and pass on some of 
that feeling. Mr. Twining’s letters were 
the overflow of arich and cultivated mind. 
There was no writing for the press, no 
printer’s devil sitting in the passage, no 
latent idea of so much per line. Heaven 
forbid that I should imply that there is 
anything wrong, anything dishonoring to 
a man, in writing for money! All I con- 
tend for is, that the higher the motive the 
better the work. We all remember Thack- 
eray’s delicious thrust at Samuel Phillips 
in his “Essay on Thunder and Small 
Beer:” “Ah! the sly dog, he has found 
out that authors write for money.” But 
Thackeray could afford to say this, for 
had he written for money alone we might 
have had five or six times the quantity of 
work from him which we now possess ; but 
happily he never wrote, except when the 
spirit moved him. He is a glorious in- 
stance, in these later days, of a creator of 
the highest order of work, conveyed in 
the most perfect English ; hence his posi- 
tion in English literature is assured ; and 
he will, in my humble opinion, stand 
higher even than Fielding, when by dis- 
tance we get clear of the little mountains 
which at present interfere with a just per- 
ception of the relative height of these two 
great writers. 

Pope only received seven pounds for 
“The Rape of the Lock,” and I think one 
thousand guineas for the “ Odyssey ;”” but 
in which of these two compositions was 
his heart? Pope may not be much read 
now, in an age given up to the unreal, and 
to the burlesque of literature; but if he 
be read at all, it is for his “ Rape ” rather 
than for his “ Odyssey.” 

In all literary work done for the love of 
it, there is that unaiming charm which is 
diffused through it, to which we at once 
give welcome, because it is not demanded. 
The “ take me or leave me” is more invit- 
ing than the conscious claim upon us. Let 
us run hastily through Mr. Twining’s let- 
ters and cull a few passages to satisfy the 
reader that we are not claiming his interest 
in them without solid grounds. Let us 
picture Mr. Twining in his library at Col- 
chester. He has just got hold of Dr. 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” All so- 
ciety had been talking about it for two or 
three years, and in 1784 he writes to his 
brother of these “ Lives,” that “the best 
thing in all his book (Johnson’s) is, in my 
opinion, his critique upon Cowley, or 
rather upon what I| think he calls the met- 
aphysical style of poetry,” and adds : — 

Johnson’s mind is fettered with prejudices, 
civil, poetical, religious, and even supersti- 
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tious. As a reasoner, he is nothing. He has | Why you really talk about your opus magnum 
not the least tincture of the esprit philosophique | in a very cav alier way, as if you did not care a 
upon any subject. He is not a poet, nor has farthing whether you ever finished it or not! 
any taste for what is properly called poetry; |I tell you plainly, I shall not suffer this. 
for imagination, enthusiasm, etc. His poetry | Why, pray now, what is the matter? What 
—I mean what he esteems such—is only | are you afraid of? (The lamb giving the lion 
good sense put into good metre. He sees no| a lecture upon courage: smoke him!) Is not 
promise of Milton’s genius in his juvenile | the worst half of your labor over? and have 
poems. He feels no beauties in Mr. Gray’s | you not got with great credit through the most 
odes. . . . With all this, Dr. Johnson is} unpopular, unpromising, and dry part of it? 
always entertaining, never trite or dull. . . . | What the deuce, then, should make you shrink 
Without being philosophical or deep, he has | now, when almost all drudgery, and gropery, 
his originalities of thought, and his own way | and pokery is over; when you have plenty of 
of seeing things and making you see them. | materials to produce, and every step will bring 
° There is in him no echo. you into a more pleasurable country, where 
: you may have recourse to your own ideas and 
A eae years have passed since a CON- | taste, which no man bent een Gide Genem 
temporary of Johnson wrote thus of him ; you, and where you will be original, etc. 
but has not this criticism been endorsed Pray, good Mr. Laziness, think of this, and 
by time? jump up, and rub your hands, and give your 
Again, how refreshing it is to meet with | breeches a hitch up and show a little life and 
a man who demolishes the levelling spirit | spirit—look at me! But really, now, don’t 
of his age so thoroughly as this country be such a renegade; but when you get into 
clergyman does :— your summer quarters do a little something, 
- ; a : in a cool, comfortable way, and don’t stay till 
A man who likes levelling in society, se/on | the devil drives you. 
moi, has as bad taste as a man who likes a : ? 
level country. For my part, I would not like| How playful is the following announce- 
to live upon the surface of a wash-ball; give | ment of his own literary intentions ! — 
me your ups and downs, moral and physical ; ‘“ Why am I always correcting the MSS. of 


and in another passage he says —I think | others?” — Because, sir, I am a mighty good- 
of the French people: “ This despotism natured, obliging sort of a fellow, and always 


as. ae sree ready to lend my friends my spectacles, such 
of his Majesty the people, I cannot endure as they are; and then I am not so very good- 


it - 
? . ‘ humored but that I have a very pretty gift of 
All cultivated men of refined mind have faultfinding. ‘Why do I write nothing my- 


ever agreed with Horace, “ Odi profanum | self >**— Why, I do intend, if I live and do 
vulgus et arceo.” The profanum vulgus | well (though I believe I shall not do well in 
itself, when it comes to be properly edu- | that case), to write fifty things; the first of 
cated, acknowledges it has no love for its| which will be a translation of Aristotle’s 
ancient ignorance. It belongs to a few | Poetics,* with notes that will be a treasure of 
public men of modern times from selfish erudition, taste, criticism, etc., etc. ! But you 
motives to flatter the ignorance of the | eed not advertise this yet. Then my 35th 


- . book of Pliny, my musical treatise, etc., you’ll 
people, and pretend that power resides see —you’ll see—one of these days. The 


with it; but power only resides with it by worst of it is, | have so many things to read 
virtue of its immense physical force, and | shat I have no time to write. _ 

thus these flatterers bring to the front the 
lower instead of the higher r attributes of But he did finish his work on Aristotle, 
men. It is no honor to that minister of | and his nephew tells us that his failure of 
England who promoted the last Franchise | health alone deprived us of his work on 
Bill, which allows a man to vote who can-| Pliny. He was a man of somewhat deli- 
not even sign his name. And if I were a|cate health, liable to variation of spirits : 
member of Parliament, I would bring for- | “ Sometimes higher, sometimes lower,” he 
ward annually a motion, till a wholesome | Says, “as things strike me; I am ean 
change was effected, and every man struck | 9#/ rit, et Fean gui pleure.” A suscep- 
off the franchise who could not read or|tible man, with highly strung nerves, 
write. But there are some people, who, | keenly alive to melody and to beauty of 
as the 7Z7zmes once observed, think that a 


good subject, like a proof print, should be | | * This, 1am happy to say, he did accomplish, and I 
4 have heard him speak seriously of Pliny. ‘The trouble 





found unlettered. that ** Aristotle’® gave him, and the declining state of 
Here is a specimen of Mr. Twining’ Ss | his health, prevented his undertaking any other work. 
banter in a letter to Dr. Burney, who was | — B- T+ 18:8. 


After his. deat h the whole of the quarto edition of his 

making rather slow progress in his ** His- | « Aristotle”? was sold, and a psc edition in 8vo. was 

tory of Music.” published by his nephew and literary executor, the 
sf Rev. Daniel Twining, late rector of Therfield —R. T., 
Oh! but now I must scold you a little. | 1881. 
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all sorts, and having in himself a harmony 
of parts which rendered him a delightful 
companion. 

Here is an odd invocation : — 


No; may I be laid all the rest of my life 

upon the rack of the Greek diagram, stretched 
out until my head touch Nete and my toes 
Proslambanomenos, like St. Lawrence upon 
his gridiron, with all the crossbars of the scale 
flaying my poor back, and the vulture of curi- 
osity gnawing my liver. 
This invocation occurs in a letter on an- 
cient dramatic music, in which Mr. Twin- 
ing broaches some theories about the 
Greek tragedians worth the attention of 
those who see nothing but what is sublime 
in them. 

Here is a letter on the acquittal of Lord 
George Gordon which anticipates the 
present age of indifferentism : — 


Colchester, February 12, 1781. 

And so Lord George Gordon is acquitted, 
and all the world seems as much delighted as 
if he had been the most innocent and most 
oppressed of men! Now, for my part, I can- 
not get myself to be the least glad about the 
matter; and I do think you feel much as I do. 
What ‘‘legal’’ treason is—high or low—I 
know not; nor whether this man has been 
guilty of it or not. One thing is tolerably 
clear to me—that the good of society, the 
safety of society, fairly requires that any man 
who does what he did should be hanged, call 
it treason or call it anything else. What is to 
become of us if any man may with impunity 
assemble 40,000 people, and tell them that the 
King had broken his coronation oath, #.¢., 
that they were absoived from their allegiance ? 
But it is the sweetest, best-humored, and most 
compassionate age that we live in! There 
are now no crimes; they are all frailties, mis- 
fortunes. There were the ‘unfortunate ’”’ 
Perreaus, the ‘‘ unfortunate’? Dr. Dodd; here 
is an ‘‘ unfortunate’ young nobleman. Forg- 
ing a note and raising a sedition are unlucky 
accidents to which every man is liable, just as 
he may fall down and break his leg. It I was 
a satirist, and had a mind to say a very severe 
thing, supported by some truth, I would say 
that the present age has left itself but one vir- 
tue — humanity; and that it has turned into a 
vice by its abuse of it! — Yours, =z. F 


Of indifferentism we have in this age 
an unpleasing form in the tolerance of a 
low standard of manners amongst our 
public men. The manners of some of the 
members of the present Parliament would 
disgrace a vestry meeting. Tolerance of 
such want of decency begets familiarity 
with it, till the sense of decency gets 
blunted. 

Here is an interesting defence of Swift, 
which gives a good idea of Mr. Twining’s 
epistolary style; — 
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As for ’s indignant defence of Swift, 
that capital man, who has lately been so un- 
fairly attacked by Harris, Beattie, etc., I 
honor him; and were I to meet him in a room 
full of bishops, I would give him both my 
hands, and thank him loudly. I deny that 
Swift’s writings have any one bad tendency. 
I deny that he was a misanthrope; but he 
talked about it so much that the world has 
taken it upon his word. He was a great 
humorist, and they have taken all he has said 
of himself as if he were not so. What con- 
nection is there between indignation at the 
vices of mankind and hatred of mankind? 
Oh, commend me to the gentle philanthropists 
and optimists of these days, who think all well 
while they are well themselves! But daséa ; 
pray now, agree with me about all this. Your 
hand, your hand, I will have your hand. You 
do love Swift, now, don’t you? Ay, ay, I 
knew it. And yet, can you possibly love an 
ill-natured man? No. £Z7go, Swift was not 
an ill-natured man. But I must stop. 

Strange it is to hear Mr. Twining speak 
of “the general declension of the king- 
dom” in 1784. It ought to make us pause 
before we accept the observation now so 
often made that England is in her dé- 
cadence. She has so often appeared to be 
at a low ebb, which has so frequently pre- 
ceded a fresh high tide of prosperity, that 
we may reasonably hope when we have 
got rid of the evil influence of a certain 
politician, England may rise again. When 
her unity battle, so nobly fought under 
Lord Hartington, is concluded, let us hope 
with the same success as attended the 
battle for unity in America, this country 
may start on a fresh course of success. 
It is a time of trial, and hereafter, if all 
goes well, the nation will recognize the 
immense service rendered to England by 
the attitude of the Z%mes throughout the 
struggle, and by the course taken by Lord 
Hartington, and those who act with him. 
In 1688 the contest was for our liberties, 
in 1886-7 it is for our unity. 

Strange to see our old friend Punch, 
always hitherto in the van in our national 
movements, fall behind on this occasion. 
But whoever is with us or against us the 
English people is a resolute people; and 
unless we mistake their temper on this 
occasion, no American in his last keen 
battle for unity was more bent than the 
English people now to fight to the death 
against Mr. Gladstone’s dismemberment 
scheme. Mr. Gladstone can only win by 
the aid of ignorance, and his victory would 
be fatal to his own fame in the page of 
history, since he would then forever be 
associated with the commencement of the 
decay of this great country. We may 
now see the result of the admission into 
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the electorate of those who can neither 
read nor write. Mr. Gladstone has these 
ignorant voters in his hand, and is not 
ashamed to try to win by their votes. It 
is for us to strain every nerve, and bend 
all our energies, to defeat the sinister 
combination. 

To revert to Mr. Twining. Here is his 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield’s letters : — 


Now I talk of letters, I declare to you I 
can’t bear Lord Chesterfield’s that are so 
puffed off. He makes me sick with his graces 
and manners, etc., etc. He would have been 
shocked, I suppose, to have been called 
pedant; but his letters are full of the most 
offensive of all pedantry, selon moi —the ped- 
antry of gentlemanship. Good breeding is a 
very good thing; but two quartos about good 
breeding! And what pages of trite, trifling 
stuff for now and then a little wit! His im- 
moral advice is worse still. One may dislike 
that, I think, not as ‘‘ homme de Dieu,’’ but as 
** homme d’homme.”’ 


There was some years ago an interest- 
ing paper in the Spectator with a parallel 
between Chesterfield and Franklin, charg- 
ing them both with founding a new school 
of morality in which man might make the 
best of both worlds. Chesterfield, who we 
think cared little, so far as his writings 
show, about the question of futurity, 
backed the doctrine of Chartres, who says, 
“though he would not give one fig for vir- 
tue, he would give ten thousand pounds 
for a good character, as he could make 
one hundred thousand by it.” Franklin, 
the Spectator went on to say, taught his 
principles to some people who afterwards 
defrauded him, and this first made Frank- 
lin doubt the truth of his doctrines. Some 
agnostics of the present day, casting their 
seed of sorrow round about them, may 
probably reap this sort of crop, for of want 
of faith cometh no noble deed, and the best 
that can happen to it is that it yields no 
harvest. It will ever remain true what 
Amiel says in that spiritual work of his, 
“Journal Intime,’ that to win peace a 
man must feel himself in order with God 
and the universe. 

When it comes to quoting from Mr. 
Twining’s letters, the old difficulty arises 
where almost all is quotable. There is 
no page that has not some one pleasing 
passage. Now we hear of Haydn, now of 
Dr. Johnson, then of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Now we have an inland journey sketched 
by one who enjoyed and could describe 
the scenes and towns and sights he saw. 
Then we hear of his literary labors on 
Aristotle, and most amusing are some of 
these letters. We are present, too, at the 
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French Revolution, and witness the horror 
with which Englishmen, who might be- 
head kings, but drew the line at queens, 
viewed the murder of Marie Antoinette. 
We read of Bishop Horsley’s sermon on 
this tragedy, and of this fine passage in 
it: “The royal widow’s anguish em- 
bittered by the rigors of a close impris- 
onment, with hope, indeed, at no great 
distance of release —of such release as 
has been given to her lord.” But it is on 
literary and musical topics, and on his 
descriptions of his journeys, that Mr. 
Twining is most delightful. He finds 
Chatterton full of genius and a lad of 
spirit. “ What think you,” says he, “ of 
this image of a discontented, murmuring, 
remonstrating people,” — 


To the king 
They roll their troubles like a surgy sea! 


Haydn is in London, and Twining writes 
to Dr. Burney to thank him for giving him 
news of this great musical artist. 


It is all most interesting to me. I don’t 
know anything — any musical thing — that 
would delight me so much as to meet him 
[Haydn] in a snug quartet party, and hear his 
manner of playing his own music. If you can 
bring about such a thing while I am in town, 
either at Chelsea, or at Mr. Burney’s, or at 
Mr. Salomon’s, or at I care not where, if it 
were even in the black hole at Calcutta (if it 
is a good hole for music) —I say, if by hook 
or by crook you could manage such a thing, 
you should be my Magnus Apollo for the rest 
of your life. . . . I know not how it is, but I 
really receive more musical pleasure from such 
private cameranious fiddlings, and singings, 
and keyed instrument playings, than from all 
the apprét of public and crowded perform- 
ances. 


In the same letter, Mr. Twining gives 
an interesting account of his Straduarius, 
and its merits contrasted with a Stainer : — 


I have lately had a sort of fiddle mania upon 
me, brought on by trying and comparing dif- 
ferent Stainers, Cremonas, etc. I believe I 
have got possession of a sweet Straduarius, 
which I play upon with much more pleasure 
than my Stainer; partly because the tone is 
sweeter, mellower, rounder, and partly be- 
cause the stop is longer. My Stainer is under- 
sized; and on that account less valuable, 
though the tone is as bright, piercing, and full 
as of any Stainer I ever heard. Yet when I 
take it up after the Straduarius, it sets my 
teeth on edge. The tone comes out plump all 
at once. There is a comfortable reserve of 
tone in the Straduarius, and it bears pressure, 
and you may draw upon it for almost as much 
tone as you please. I think i shall bring it 
to town with me, and then you shall hear it. 
| Tis a battered, shattered, cracky, ruinous old 
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blackguard. But if every bow that ever 
crossed its strings from its birth had been 
sugared instead ‘of resined, more sweetness 
could not come out of its belly. 


There is no mistaking this to be the 
outcome of any but a genuine musician, a 
true lover of the fiddle. 

Something, too, is very pleasant in the 
air of a past age which fills these letters. 
We are carried back to postchaises and 
stage-coaches, to country inns and their 
hosts, to days instead of hours spent 
in a journey. Some of Mr. Twining’s 
pleasure excursions are full of interest 
from his power of describing scenery, and 
his humor in sketching things which 
came under his keen observation. We 
catch, too, glimpses of a simpler and hap- 
pier age, when duty kept well ahead of 
pleasure, when wealth was not so great, 
when society gossip hardly got out of 
London to pollute the wholesomer con- 
verse of the country. Altogether, whether 
it is the man or the times he lived in, or 
both together, we experience a sensation 
of happy rest in reading these charming 
letters, which all who read them will readily 
understand. Their blameless wit mingles 
with graver thoughts, and we feel when 
we put them down that we have been in 
the company of a bright and good man. 

There has been a second volume pub- 
lished with about a dozen more letters of 
T. T., so signed that there may be no con- 
fusion with the letters of another member 
of the Twining family; but it is certain 
that a reader needs no sign-post to tell 
him the country he is in. There is a 
peculiar flavor, a sprightly running in Mr. 
Twining’s letters, which declare him di- 
rectly. “It is only to the very few is given 
that spark of originality which shines 
through the delightful letters of Thomas 
Twining. The letters of the other mem- 
bers of the family are pleasant reading, 
and show culture, discrimination, and 
judgment. 

We may conclude this brief notice of 
these charming letters with the learned 
Dr. Parr’s opinion of Mr. Twining. The 
latter had sent the doctor a copy of 
“ Twining’s Aristotle.” In this copy Dr. 
Parr wrote, “ The gift of the author, whom 
I am proud and happy to call my friend, 
because he is one of the best scholars 
now living, and one of the best men that 
ever lived.” 

To this Dr. Parr Mr. Twining addressed 
a series of letters, “most precious in my 
sight,” he says; and adds, “I would 
not communicate them for publication.” 
Alas ! and are they lost? 
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Messrs. Twining, to whom we owe the 
present choice literary gift, we exhort you 
to a diligent search after these letters to 
Dr. Parr. Without doubt they would be 
the delightful runnings of a rich mind. 
They ought to be found, they must be 
found, and then for another banquet, 
which we hope we may live to enjoy. 
G. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE STORY OF ZEPEHR PASHA, 


AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


Every one knows the western side of 
the rock of Gibraltar, where, fringing the 
shore, the pepper-trees and pines of the 
Alameda, and the occasional date-palms 
of soldiers’ gardens, seem to garland the 
closely packed town. Blue sea beneath, 
blue sky above, the white streets seem 
almost to quiver in a blaze of light. Be- 
hind them the mountain rises in sharp, 
fantastic lines skywards, and across the 
bay the hills of the Spanish coast roll 
softly down under groves of orange, 
eucalyptus, and cork. Other white towns 
glisten along the edge of the sea; ships 
pass to and fro, the harbor is thronged 
like the streets. I: is the meeting-point 
for travellers frcm India, Morocco, and 
Spain. Every one knows it, and every 
one feels that when his foot touches the 
soil he is in England again. But every 
one does not so well know that round on 
the eastern side, where the gray marble 
rock presents a for the most part inaccess- 
ible wall to the sea and the Mediterranean 
breaks under perpendicular cliffs, there is 
one ledge on which a cottage is built. It 
stands one hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea; but on days of storm, when the 
waves are driven and lifted by the east 
wind, they leap in spray as high as the roof 
and drench it with salt water. Aloes and 
marigolds cling to the rock; all other veg- 
etation is destroyed, until, as .the cliff lifts 
itself out of reach of the sea, a wild olive 
finds here and there roothold. The natu- 
ral wall rising close at the back of the 
cottage shuts the prospect on three sides. 
On the fourth, the view eastward is un- 
bounded by anything nearer than the 
meeting-line of the sea and the sky. There 
is only the mass of the rock between this 
one house and bustling Gibraltar, yet on 
still days the hush of the solitude could 
hardly “ more profound. 

Here Zebehr Pasha was confined for 
upwards of two years. He had with him 
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some members of his family and a retinue 
of black servants. He received visitors, 
and the contrast was strange for any one 
who goes from the town to call at the cot- 
tage. Six thousand hospitable soldiers, 
with nothing to do, speak in themselves 
for the life of the western side of the rock. 
From a tennis party there you have but to 
make your way round the point and pass, 
as it seemed, at once into the very heart 
of the East. No other habitation in sight ; 
nothing but two expanses of blue on the 
right hand, and on the left a sheer marble 
wall, which, in the stillness of the scene it 
encloses, appeals to imagination as a defi- 
nite boundary line between the existence 
of one hemisphere and another. 

I saw the pasha often in the course of 
the winter; and our conversations, desul- 
tory at first, took by degrees the form of 
a connected narrative of his life and ad- 
ventures. As I perceived how interesting 
it might be if it could be accurately re- 
produced, I asked and received his per- 
mission to go to him regularly, and to 
make notes on the spot. My visits were 
paid in the afternoon. At two or three 
o’clock I arrived, and was received in a 
room facing the sea. There, by the win- 
dow, two litle tables and a circle of chairs 
were setready. The pasha — dark, slight, 
tall, looking all the taller when he rose for 
the draperies of Eastern dress — used to 
sit in an armchair, smoking a tchibouk of 
hashish, and having one little table at 
his right hand for the papers and pencil 
with which he occasionally illustrated his 
speech. I, opposite to him, at the other 
table, industriously scribbled. Between 
us the interpreter, on whom the whole 
story depended, sat bending forward, 
equally attentive to one and the other; 
while round our chairs black servants, 
some of them natives of the countries of 
which we spoke, stood in attendance. 
When the narrative grew dramatic they 
listened eagerly. Now and then, on a 
question from the pasha, one or other 
could offer some bit of information about 
his country or people. The going down 
of the sun was our signal for dispersion. 
When there was no more light on the sea, 
the pasha hastened to bring the story to 
some point at which he could say, “It is 
finished!” The interpreter usually added, 
“He must pray;” and I rose and took 
leave. During a period of a little more 
than four months we saw each other in 
this way on an average about once a week. 

The pasha knew towards the end of the 
time that I proposed to use what he was 
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saying to me for publication, and he gave | called on me to indicate towns which he 
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me free permission to do so. The story 
may, therefore, be taken as an approxima- 
tion to a deliberate statement of his own 
case. Unfortunately, he speaks no Euro- 
pean language, and our conversation was 
carried on entirely through the interpreter, 
Achamet was his name. His patience was 
as great as his stock of English was small. 
I owe him many thanks for the good- 
humor with which he bore ceaseless cross- 
questioning ; but notwithstanding all our 
mutual efforts, I recognize that there must 
be many discrepancies between what was 
told and what was heard. I tried to mini- 
mize them, and the story was given to me 
in so many parts that they could scarcely 
fit into each other as they do uniess the 
whole were fairly accurate. Still, it should 
be read with the remembrance that it 
came through an interpreter who was to- 
tally unacquainted with the circumstances 
and conditions of which it treats. If, on 
the one hand, this very ignorance gives a 
certain value to his rendering, it laid him 
open on the other hand to more probable 
misapprehension. 

I believe that direct narration sufiered 
less in transmission than the discussion of 
abstract subjects. In this last, usually 
full of interest, I was aware of wide gaps. 
The pasha spoke with fluency and anima- 
tion. His habit was to address me di- 
rectly by gesture, as though I had under- 
stood the accompanying words, and often 
when laughter, gravity, and speaking in- 
dications of eye and hand had suggested 
all the incidents of vivid speech, I re- 
ceived a bald, generality which a mere 
comparison of the time it took to deliver 
showed to be no fair representation of the 
original. 

With regard to the common facts of 
narration there were also difficulties to be 
overcome. When Achamet got into fig- 
ures higher than tens, he was not to be 
trusted, and for dates I found it necessary 
to take certain fixed points — namely, the 
present year, the pasha’s age, and the 
Franco-German war. From these I asked 
with regard to every important occur- 
rence. How long ago? How old was the 
pasha? How long before or after the 
Franco-German war? When the three 
answers tallied I held the date to be veri- 
fied. For geographical positions I was 
able to appeal directly to the pasha. Be- 
ing unacquainted with European charac- 
ters, he was of course unable to read Euro- 
pean maps, but on one of our tables a 
good German map lay open, and when an 
unknown place was mentioned the pasha 
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knew to lie respectively north, south, east, 
and west of it. Using these as cardinal 
points, he was able to show the position 
at least approximately. His knowledge 
of the geography of the district was very 
accurate. On one occasion he laid his 
finger on a river forming one of the net- 
work traversing the Bahr-el-Ghasal prov- 
ince, and asked me tonameit. I calledit 
the Rohl. “La! la!” he said, shaking 
his head, “your European maps are all 
wrong. That river must be the Seraf.” I 
looked a second time, and found that from 
a mass of names I had read the wrong 
one. The river was the Seraf. 

With regard to the spelling of names, 
I have adopted the common spelling in 
cases where I found them already marked 
upon maps, or mentioned by travellers. 
In the case of names which were entirely 
unknown to me, | have given the best pho- 
netic rendering that I could of the pasha’s 
clear pronunciation. 

I mention these details in order to show 
that it was not without pains on both sides 
to ensure accuracy that the story has been 
written. My share in it has been merely 
to ascertain what the pasha wished to say. 
He speaks for himself. 


I. 


AmoNGST the Arabs it appears that a 
man is not held to be of noble birth un- 
less he can count back his ancestry, as 
such, for ten generations. Zebehr can 
count his back through forty’generations 
in direct descent from Abbas, uncle of the 
prophet, and through twenty-six genera- 
tions to a certain Ibrahim who came from 
Mecca to Cairo about a thousand years 
ago. The account which Zebehr gave of 
the settlement of his family in the neigh- 
borhood of Khartoum was that this Ibra- 
him was the head of a migratory tribe, and 
was a man of so much influence and 
power that the people of Cairo feared to 
let him live amongstthem. He moved on 
from city to city to the then unclaimed 
territory of Gimmeyab, where he settled, 
and where Zebehr’s family hold land to 
the present day. Zebehr spoke of these 
things perhaps with more simplicity than 
Englishmen who still hold land inscribed 
in their fathers’ names upon the Dooms- 
day Book are in the habit of speaking of 
their ancestry; but he had evidently the 
aristocratic sense of pleasure in well- 
known descent. “Ah, you know that!” 
he said, with a brightened glance, when I 
made some allusion to the Abbaside ca- 
liphs of the West. “ Yes, they were Arabs 
of my family who ruled in Spain.” His 
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father, Rahama, still lived at Gimmeyab 
when Zebehr was a young man; but, 
though holding an honorable position and 
able to give his sons a good education, he 
does not appear to have been rich. Ze- 
behr at least was not rich. At the age of 
twenty-eight all he possessed in the world 
was Zz 100. 

About that time the provinces to the 
south of the White Nile had for the youth 
of Khartoum the same sort of attraction 
that the wilds of America and Australia 
have had at various times for young En- 
glishmen. The expeditions which were 
made into them were trading expeditions, 
but they went down prepared for rough 
personal adventure. The country was in 
many directions unexplored, and the sto- 
ries that were told of it were as wonderful 
as the accounts first brought home to 
Europe from the West. Some portions 
were described as gardens, in which every 
sort of fruit grew wild; others as deadly 
swamps, where nothing but crocodiles and 
venomous insects could live. Dwarfs, 
giants, gnomes, and white races with long 
and silky hair were among the inhabitants 
of the wilds. There were the horrors of 
cannibalism to face, the excitement of big 
game to hunt. Every expedition went 
ully armed; sometimes enormous for- 
tunes were brought back ; very often lives 
were lost. 

In the year 1857 a cousin of Zebehr’s 
joined himself to the guard of the well- 
known merchant, Ali Imouri, who was 
going down in search of ivory to the coun- 
tries beyond the Bahr-el-Ghasal. The 
family disapproved strongly of his pro- 
ceeding, and Zebehr was sent to reason 
with him, and to bring him away from the 
expedition. It had already started, but 
Zebehr overtook it at a place called Was- 
hallah, three days’ journey up the Nile. 
Ali Imouri refused at first to release the 
cousin from his engagement. After much 
discussion he appeared, however, to yield. 
“ Sleep with us to-night on board the ship, 
and to-morrow you shall take him back,” 
was his final agreement. Zebehr slept on 
board. In the night the anchor was 
weighed, and when he woke it was to find 
himself going south. The only explana- 
tion that Ali Imouri would give was: 
“ You wanted to take your cousin away ; 
now I have taken you away. You can 
come with us.” Zebehr had neither arms, 
nor money, nor change of clothes. He 
had gone only to fetch his cousin, and had 
not expected to have to follow him even 
so far as he had already gone. His re- 
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Ali Imouri, who was absolute master on 
his own ship. ‘ And thus,” Zebehr said, 
“I started poorasaslave. My cousin gave 
me food, but Ali Imouri did not like me, 
and he would give me nothing. He never 
spoke to me. He took no care for me. I 
was only a stranger in his train.” Their 
journey lay through the Shillook country 
— past Kaka, Faschoda, the Bahr Sobat, 
the Bahr Seraf, Bahr-el-Djebel, and many 
strangely unpronounceable names, till they 
came at Meschra-er-Rek to a great and 
tideless lake, where the boat was to be 
left for four months. The only thing that 
Zebehr chanced to have with him was a 
copy of the Koran, and during the whole 
of this journey he had nothing to do 
but to read it, and to make notes upon 
the country through which they passed. 
When they arrived at the lake, Ali Imouri 
said to him with contempt: “ You do noth- 
ing but read the Koran, and a priest is of 
no use to us; therefore, while we go on 
our expedition you had better remain here 
in charge of the boat.” Zebehr altogether 
refused to doit. The stinging flies and 
mosquitoes in that place were intolerable, 
and he had no means of defending him- 
self, or of living amongst strangers. Ali 


Imouri continued to jeer at him, asking 
whether he supposed that they had in- 
tended to bring a missionary with them. 


Zebehr said: “You have one hundred 
men of your guard, and they have arms 
and ammunition ; without arms they would 
be as I am. Give me arms, and I will 
be as they.” Ali Imouri gave him a gun 
which was rust-eaten, and two cartridges. 
Zebehr was glad to get even that. He 
cleaned his gun, mended it, and went with 
the caravan. After eight days’ journey 
they struck the Bahr-el-Dyour, and made 
a station twenty-four hours’ journey be- 
yond it, at Dyour. From Dyour they 
went by Amoukwal, Abeem, Bayadid, 
Luglug, to Afouk, in the neighborhood of 
the Makua. 

Here they found the natives hostile. 
An advance party of Imouri’s men were 
attacked by overwhelming numbers of 
blacks, and were defeated and driven back 
towards their camp. Zebehr, still de- 
spised by Imouri, had been left with the 
remainder in the camp. At sight of their 
own men flying, this camp party sallied 
out, and with one of his two cartridges 
Zebehr had the good luck to kill the black 
chief. Imouri’s men were falling all round 
under the hail of spears. Fifteen dropped 
close beside him, with good guns and am- 
munition. Some of the guns were loaded, 
and by using them he was able to keep up 
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for a few minutes a very rapid fire, which, 
following upon the panic of the chief’s 
death, actually turned the tide of battle. 
Ali Imouri’s men rallied, the blacks were 
driven back, and a defeat, which could 
have ended in nothing but massacre, was 
turned into a victory. 

From that day Imouri treated Zebehr 
with as much favor and respect as he had 
before shown him contempt. He gave 
him a tent, and coffee, dates, bread, arms, 
clothes, and everything that he wanted. 

By Zebehr’s advice, an interpreter was 
sent to the blacks, saying: “ Come down 
now, and be friendly with us, and we will 
pay you twenty-five white beads for every 
man that is killed.” So the traders made 
peace with the tribe, paying, as they 
promised, twenty-five white beads apiece 
for the dead, and giving copper rings over 
and above for the living, to divide amongst 
themselves as they thought best. In re- 
turn, the natives agreed to bring ivory 
and to trade with them. 

The caravan moved on to the station, 
where they had friends, for Ali Imouri 
was one of fourteen merchants who had 
agreed to trade in that district; and, after 
recruiting its strength, it eventually re- 
turned to the station at Dyour or Dyoum, 
which it enlarged and made into its head- 
quarters. From this station it carried on 
trade with the natives, and sent out small 
expeditions to explore the country and to 
penetrate amongst unknown tribes. The 
habit of the merchants at that time was to 
deal very roughly with the natives. As a 
consequence, the natives were of course 
hostile, and these small expeditions used 
to suffer severely, rarely returning without 
the loss of one or two of their members. 
Zebehr accompanied a great many, and 
was of opinion that the system upon which 
they were conducted was quite wrong. 
He considered them to be at once too 
weak and unnecessarily aggressive, and 
he urged his views upon Imouri. At last 
Imouri said to him: “If this kind of thin 
goes on, itis evident that I shall lose al 
my guard ; therefore take charge of them 
if you will, and organize the matter as you 
please.” Zebehr accordingly took the 
direction of this branch of Imouri’s busi- 
ness, and went on an entirely new princi- 
ple. He allowed no more expeditions to 
be made by undisciplined groups of four 
or five, who went where they liked and 
acted as they pleased, but usually led 
them himself in greater force, rarely tak- 
ing with him less than twenty. He main- 
tained strict military discipline among 
them, and insisted that all their move- 
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ments should be executed with military 
precautions. At the same time, he en- 
deavored to conciliate the natives, forcing 
nothing from them, but giving prompt 
and liberal payment for the goods they 
brought. His policy was to be always 
prepared to resist aggression, but never 
to attack ; and the result of this firm and 
conciliatory method was that he pacified 
the tribes and explored the country, be- 
coming everywhere so well known that the 
children of the tribes were called after 
his name, and natives from all quarters 
brought their goods to him to sell. He 
rose accordingly in favor with Ali Imouri, 
and five months later received an offer 
from him to enter into partnership. He 
refused, preferring to keep his indepen- 
dence, and having still no intention of 
spending his life in those regions. Ali 
Imouri, however, wished to go to Khar- 
toum, and Zebehr agreed to remain for 
four months in charge of the station. In 
return for this he was to receive £1,200, 
and be free at the end of the time to go 
where he pleased. Thirty-six men were 
left with him, and during the absence of 
Ali Imouri he pursued his peaceful policy, 
travelling a great deal through the country, 
making friends with the natives, becoming 
acquainted with their customs and their 
wants, learning some of their dialects, and 
succeeding so well in his trading opera- 
tions that he amassed a larger quantity of 
ivory than had ever before been collected 
in so short a time. In speaking of this 
part of his career, he insisted on the neces- 
sity for gentle and honest dealing with the 
natives. Though very wild, they were 
not, for the most part, cannibals, and they 
were perfectly able to understand the dif- 
ference between truth and a lie. “ Any 
merchant could trade with them,” he said, 
“who would go peacefully, using his 
brains instead of his rifle. If you explain 
to them quietly, ‘Here are beads; give 
me ivory for them,’ they understand that 
it is for their advantage and for your 
advantage. You have only to deal fairly, 
paying what you promise, and they will 
bring feathers, ivory, gum, skins — all that 
they have; but if you go amongst them 
blustering, trying to force them, they take 
to their spears, and you lose your merchan- 
dise and your life.” 

Ali Imouri’s absence was prolonged for 
six months. When he returned, Zebehr 
had waiting for him five hundred cantals 
of ivory. Highly pleased, Imouri offered 
a second time to take him into partner- 
ship. Zebehr still refused, and Imouri 
offered him £2,500 if he would remain 
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again in charge of the station while he 
himself returned with the ivory to Khar- 
toum. but during Imouri’s absence Ze- 
behr had made himself so well acquainted 
with the country that he knew exactly 
what the natives most wanted. He saw 
his way to trading advantageously, and 
made up his mind to make a career for 
himself in these countries. He preferred 
to be independent, and refused the second 
offer also, returning to Khartoum after an 
absence which had lasted a little more 
than a year. 

He possessed at this time a hundred 
pounds of his own. Adding to it the 
£1,200 punctually paid to him by Imouri, 
he bought a boat, and stocked it with 
merchandise suitable to the countries from 
which he had come. This occupied some 
months, and it was towards the end of 
1858 that he hired a guard of twenty-five 
men, and started to trade upon his own 
account. He went rather more west, to- 
wards the Nyam-Nyams. The district 
which he selected was ruled by a king of 
the name of Zangbahor. Acting always 
upon his friendly policy, Zebehr traded 
with him very peacefully and satisfactorily 
for a year, at the end of which time Zang- 
bahor died, and Tikima his son reigned 
in his stead. Zebehr appears to have 
acquired considerable influence at Zang- 
bahor’s court, and on hearing the story 
one is inevitably reminded of Joseph and 
Pharaoh. The English mind, Zebehr said, 
could hardly conceive the condition of the 
Nyam-Nyam people. They had no God, 
no prophet, and no law. One man wor- 
shipped a tree, another his chickens, some 
fire, some water, some the buffalo, some 
the serpent. They had no occupation but 
hunting, and fighting one with another, 
and they were cannibals. Cannibalism 
prevailed amongst them to such an extent 
that when he first went down they ate 
none but human flesh. Men, women, and 
children were killed in the market, cut up 
and sold, as Europeans sell beef and mut- 
ton. All prisoners of war were eaten, and 
ill-behaved persons; also men who grew 
too fat to be good for anything else, and 
persons who died a natural death. A 
young Nyam-Nyam, who was in attend- 
ance upon the pasha, explained, @ propos 
of this, that it is not the custom to eat 
your own relations. If your mother, for 
instance, is supposed to be dying, you 
negotiate with some one of a neighboring 
village to give a certain sum for her body. 
If she recovers, the bargain falls through ; 
if she dies, the fact is notified immediately 








to the man who has bought her, and she 
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is taken away to be decently eaten at a 
distance. Amongst people like these, who 
knew little of agriculture and nothing of 
trade, there was everything in the way of 
civilization still to be done, and the king 
allowed himself to be frequently guided 
by Zebehr’s advice. 

Amongst other things, Zebehr taught 
him the value of a standing army. It was 
the custom of war in Zangbahor’s territory 
to divide the spoil into prisoners and 
booty. The prisoners were the share of 
the people, and the booty was the share of 
the king; but when Zebehr saw fine and 
serviceable young men killed for eating, 
he “thought it was a pity,” and pointed 
out to the king that it would be far better 
to give up to his people some portion of 
the calico and beads which formed his 
share, and to take for himself the young 
and strong among the prisoners, who might 
be trained in his service as soldiers. To 
fix a definite ransom for each prisoner was 
the next step. Soon the fame of this 
proceeding spread. Neighboring tribes 
ceased also to eat their young prisoners, 
and offered them for sale instead. Can- 
nibalism received a great check, and the 
system of slave armies, which became 
afterwards so famous, was established. 
Upon the accession of Tikima war was 
declared against him by Marissa, a very 
powerful neighboring chief. Tikima raised 
a great native force, armed with spears 
and arrows, and Zebehr, taking his little 
guard armed with French rifles, went 
out with him. Tikima’s troops were at 
first successful. Marissa retreated before 
them, and after forty days’ fighting they 
penetrated to the capital of his country. 
This was a town of considerable size, and, 
to their surprise, they found it quite 
empty. The houses were left open, and 
in every house there was a supply of the 
strong sweet beer of the country. This 
circumstance aroused Zebehr’s suspicions. 
He was persuaded than an ambush was 
prepared, and he kept his guard together, 
forbidding them to touch the drink. Tiki- 
ma’s men were, however, hungry and 
thirsty. They were unaccustomed to dis- 
cipline, and they fell upon the drink with 
exactly the result that might be expected. 
The town was soon filled with a tipsy 
crowd. Marissa’s army returned, and 
Tikima’s men were slaughtered like sheep. 
With his small guard, Zebehr was able to 
surround the person of King Tikima, and 
to bring him out of the town, rallying a 
portion of the army about him. In doing 
this Zebehr was severely wounded by a 
spear, which pierced his body above the 
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right lung, and came out through the 
shoulder, breaking the bone. One of his 
guards wanted to pull out the spear, but 
fearing that the rush of blood would dis- 
able him, Zebehr allowed it only to be 
broken off short, leaving it still in the 
wound, and in that condition continued to 
protect the retreat of King Tikima across 
a river which they had left in ‘heir rear, 
He was wounded again in the thigh, but 
the retreat was made good. When they 
were in safety, in Tikima’s country, Tiki- 
ma drew the spear out with his own hand, 
and then, as Zebehr had expected, the 
blood gushed out in such quantity that he 
fell senseless at Tikima’s feet. They 
dressed his wounds, and the next day, 
when such of the chiefs who were left 
alive had returned, Tikima called a coun- 
cil, and taking Zebehr, wounded as he was, 
by the hand, he presented him to his 
council, saying: “You, who were my 
friends and the great men of my kingdom 
— you, my brothers, whom I have loaded 
with presents, in my danger ran from me 
and left me to die ; but this foreigner gave 
me life again. I had been dead, but he 
brought me back to the world. He is 
wounded for me, and now he shall be my 
friend and my son.” And he turned 
round and said, “ Bring my daughter; ” 
and when she was brought he gave her 
before the council to Zebehr. The chiefs 
of his people remonstrated ; they were not 
negroes, but were light-skinned, with long, 
7 hair, and extremely proud of their 
birth. “How can you give your daugh- 
ter,” they said to the king, “ to a foreigner 
of whose birth you know nothing? You 
do not know whether in his own country 
he is of good race or bad.’”’ The king 
replied: “He has shown himself a wise 
man and good. But for him I had died; 
and who of you is brave as he? Let him 
give my daughter a son like himself, and 
I shall be ccntent.” 

For forty days Tikima nursed Zebehr’s 
wounds. At the end of that time Zebehr 
married the king’s daughter and very 
shortly afterwards went away to the old 
station at Dyoum, where he remained for 
eighteen months, leaving his wife with her 
father. It is not to be implied from this 
that the marriage proved unsatisfactory ; 
on the contrary, it may be mentioned here 
that the lady was very sweet and good; 
he loved her, and regretted her deeply 
when, twelve years later, she died. Two 
of her daughters are now well married in 
Cairo, and his friendship with her father 
was never broken. His affairs required 
him to remain at Dyoum, but they pros- 
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pered, and at the end of the eighteen 
months he started, with sixty-four Arabs 
and a hundred and fifty blacks, to take 
two shiploads of ivory, tamarinds, and gum 
by water to Khartoum. 

Of all the adventures of his adventur- 
ous life, none were, he said, so terrible, 
as those of the next eleven months. The 
course of the river was unknown to him, 
and he missed his way, getting westward 
among unexplored rivers and swamps, 
where there was not a scrap of food of any 
sort to be had, and, worse still, sometimes 
there was nothing but poisonous water to 
drink. For weeks and weeks they jour- 
neyed without sight of a living thing. At 
one time they had been lost for seventy- 
five days,and had been unable to procure 
any food. Everything that was eatable 
in the ships had long since been eaten. 
They suffered the agonies of starvation. 
Some of their number died, some went 

mad, all were brought very low, when one 
day the watch from the mast saw smoke 
a long way off. Zebehr took six men to 
try to find the smoke. They searched 
the country for three days, but were 
unable to discover any sort of habita- 
tion. Exhausted and disappointed, they 
crawled back to the river, and were rowing 
in a small boat down one branch of it, 
when they came upon a tiny island and 
some trees. Here they saw a crocodile 
asleep. They shot him and cut him up, 
and making a fire with the wood of the 
trees, they roasted him in-slices. This 
meal gave them new strength, but when 
they got back to the ships from which 
they had started th hey found that six more 
men had died of hunger. They consulted 
together almost in despair, but on the next 
day the watch announced smoke again. 
Zebehr himself saw it, and he took eight 
men and said: “Now we will find the 
smoke, or die. We will come back here 
no more unless we bring food.” They 
travelled for four days and four nights, 
and at last found the smoke on a big island 
in the river. The name of it was Bohl. 
It is not known to any European, nor is 
it marked, of course,onany map. Zebehr 
pointed out the position as being north- 
east of Hofrat-en-Nahas, but sti ar on the 
south side of the Bahr-el-Arab, placing it at 
nine and a half degrees north latitude and 
twenty-five and a half degrees east longi- 
tude. At sight of the strangers, a crowd of 
natives came out with spears and warlike 
gestures, but to Zebehr’s great surprise he 
found that he could understand their lan- 
guage. Nearly a year before he had met 
some natives speaking this dialect, who 
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had told him that they lived on a big island 
in the west, and that the name of their 
king was Kurium, and according to his 
usual custom he had noted these things. 
Taking only one man with him, he ad- 
vanced towards the natives of the island, 
and when they saw that he came alone 
they dropped their spears. ‘ Where do 
you come from?” they asked. ‘“ Have 
you dropped from the sky, or have you 
come up out of the earth or the water?” 
He asked if the name of their king was 
Kurium. They answered that it was; and 
he said that the fame of King Kurium had 
reached to distant countries, and that he 
had come to visit him and to buy food. 
The natives treated them then ina friendly 
manner. They killed a cow for them, and 
gave them fire to roast it; they gave them 
also bread and curds; and Zebehr and his 
men feasted that night. In the morning 
they toid the natives that they wanted to 
buy food for their friends in the ships, 
and they showed the beads they had with 
them. The natives sold them cows at the 
rate of three big beads a cow, and were so 
enchanted at the price that they danced 
about rubbing their stomachs and making 
frantic gestures of pleasure. Everybody 
wanted to sell a cow, Zebehr bought a 
good supply, and sent five of his eight 
men back with them tothe ships. With 
the other three he went before the king. 
In teliing the story the pasha interrupted 
himself here, and asked, with a slightly 
comic expression, whether I cared to have 
a description of the palace and costume of 
this great king. I begged him to give it. 
“ The palace was a Tow hut, the great 
King Kurium lay stark naked on a bed of 
ashes of burnt cows’ dung. For his pil- 
iow he had two pieces of wood, and there 
was no other furniture in his establish- 
ment.” When he saw Zebehr, he too 
asked, as his people had asked, “ Have you 
dropped from the sky, or have you come 
up out of the earth or the water?” He 
could not believe that any stranger should 
find his way to that country. Zebehr ex- 
plained that he had come in boats on the 
river, and wanted to buy food; and the 
king showed himself intelligent, and 
asked a great many questions. He gave 
them an empty hut to sleep in just outside 
his seribah, and sent them bread and 
curds. 

In the morning Zebehr noticed that the 
natives were gathering from all sides. One 
of the men he had with him was an inter- 
preter who, like himself, understood this 
dialect. He sent him to walk about and 
listen to what was said. Presently the 
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man returned, and fell at his feet, and said 
that the native chiefs had come in, and 
were urging Kurium to kill the strangers. 
They had asked the king, “* Who are these 
strangers?” and the king had answered, 
“T do not know them; but they know 
me, and have come from a great distance 
to buy food.” The chiefs replied: “ Now 
they have seen our country, they will 
bring more men and take it from us. 
Some day they will killus. We had bet- 
ter kill them first.” Zebehr, hearing this, 
armed himself and went out. The natives 
were squatting close ail over the ground, 
each man with his spear, so that the spears 
looked like a field of corn. He walked 
between them, and found the king and the 
chiefs under a tree. “ Kurium,”’ he said, 
“I hear all women and men of your peo- 
ple saying, ‘ Let us now kill these stran- 
gers. Why isthis? We have done you 
no harm.” King Kurium said, * No, you 
have done no harm, but you have seen my 
country!” “Only for that would you kill 
us?” “Yes, only for that!” “If you 
kill us, drain this great river, for it will 
bring our friends to you for vengeance. 
They will take your country and destroy 
you out of the world. But if you cannot 
drain the river, then be advised ; leave us 
alive.” The king replied, that while they 
were with him they were safe —no one 
should touch them under his roof; but his 
chiefs were unruly, and he would not un- 
dertake to answer for their safety on the 
road after they left him. “Very well; 
thank you,” Zebehr said. ‘ You have 
done what you could; only, remember that 
if I am attacked, though I die, I shail kill 
many.” Even while he was speaking two 
men sprang towards him, brandishing 
their spears, but the king, in great indig- 
nation, caused them to be seized, saying 
that what they did was shameful, and that 
they insulted him when they attacked his 
guest in his presence. Zebehr returned 
unhurt to his hut. It was by this time 
nearly sunset. His companions, waiting 
for him in the hut, asked what had passed. 
He told them that they were to be attacked 
next day on the road, and said: We have 
to die; but we have got food for the boat. 
It is better that four should die and many 
have food. Therefore be brave; never 
mind. And now let us sleep.” His in- 
tention was to start in the dark hours be- 
fore morning, and make the best fight he 
could, But in the mean time he did not | 
altogether trust the promise of the king 
Kurium, that they should be safe during | 
the night; so he himself kept watch just | 
inside the door of the hut. 
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The hut was outside the king’s seribah, 
but quite close to it. It was a moonlight 
night, with clouds floating across the 
moon, and as Zebehr watched, he sawa 
dark mass moving under the hedge of the 
king’s enclosure. This mass advanced 
slowly and stopped, then again advanced 
and stopped. At first he took it for a 
group of natives, but when the third time 
it began to advance he perceived that it 
was a big animal, and that it was following 
a scent down towards the hut in which he 
was with his men. The clouds rolled 
away from the moon, and the animal 
stopped a third time. In the clear light 
Zebehr perceived that it was a lion. He 
was accustomed to lion-hunting, and it 
was well within range in front of his door. 
He raised his rifle and fired, aiming at 
the part behind the ear. The beast was 
wounded, but had strength still left in him 
for three mighty springs towards Zebehr. 
The third one brought him to the thresh- 
old of the hut, where he fell, and Zebehr 
finished him with his pistol. 

The sound of firearms roused King Ku- 
rium, who came running out with the men 
of his house. When he saw the dead lion 
he feil on Zebehr’s neck and embraced 
him with expressions of joy, as did also 
the men of his family. They told him 
that this lion had been for thirty years 
the scourge of the settlement, that he 
came every night and took something, 
and that in the course of his life he had 
eaten upwards of two hundred natives, 
besides children and cattle. They had 
gone out against him many times, but 
they had been unable to kill him. ‘“ But 
now, because you have done this great 
thing,” the king said, “I will make a 
treaty with you that none may hurt you.” 
And the king took milk and poured it 
over him, and ashes and sprinkled them 
upon him. “ Now,” he said, “you are as 
my brother; one of our own country, and 
no man will harm you.” The natives also 
came running to see what had happened, 
and when they saw the dead lion there 
was great and general rejoicing. They 
called Zebehr by honorable names — their 
savior and their deliverer; and all the 
chiefs brought milk and ashes and poured 
them over him. Jn the morning the king 
made a speech to him before all the peo- 
ple, saying: * Now we see what kind of 
man you are, and that you have arms bet- 
ter than our arms; we wish to keep you 
ere always with us. You shali be a great 
hief with us, and we will treat you with 


honor; but you shall never go away. You 
shall stay rather, and kill for us our ene- 
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mies as you have killed this lion.” He 
also offered his daughter to Zebehr for a 
wife. Zebehr, whose care was to provi- 
sion his ships, answered only: “I beg 
aed pardon; but my friends are still 

ungry — I cannot think of anything till 
they are supplied.” The king at once 
sent down cows and corn, and the natives 
came out in gratitude, every one with an 
offering of a bark basket full of corn. In 
a few days the ships were loaded again 
with corn for the voyage. 

Zebehr was, however, too closely guard- 
ed by his new admirers to be able to 
getaway. The king’s daughter had been 
sent to the hut allotted to him. She was 
seventeen, and pretty and kind, and she 
spent thirty nights in his hut. But he 
had no intention of remaining with the 
tribe ; and, to tell the story as simply as 
he did, it was not possible that a son of 
Zebehr should be left to be born after his 
father’s flight. It was equally impossible 
to take the girl with him upon the river, 
where they might have starvation again to 
face. One evening, after she had made 
ready his supper, she came and knelt 
down beside him. “Am I ugly?” she 
asked, and he answered, “ No.” “Do I 
displease you, that you do not like me?” 
He assured her, on the contrary, that she 
was kind, and that he liked her. ‘ Then 
why do you not take your wife?” He 
told her that he was a Moslem, and that 
Moslems could not marry as her people 
did. It was necessary, he said, to bring 
his own priests and to fetch presents from 
his own country to offer her. She was 
pleased at the prospect, and told her 
father what he had said. Zebehr asked 
leave to go down to his ships and speak 
with his friends. King Kurium allowed 
him to go, sending thirty guards with him. 
When he got among his own people, his 
people spoke with the guards, and said: 
“ Zebehr is our chief, and he has brought 
us into these rivers; if he abandons us 
here, in order that he may stay with you 
and marry the daughter of your king, he 
is a treacherous man and no good. But 
we have firearms, and we will kill both 
him and you. Now, therefore, let him 
come with us, and save your lives and 
his.” The guards could not help them- 
selves ; so they let him go. He sent his 


compliments and messages of farewell to 
King Kurium and his daughter, and from 
that day to this has never seen them again. 
He and his men had still many more pri- 
vations to undergo, while they wandered 
in the rivers which seem to have been 
the western sources of the Bahr-el-Arab. 
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The blacks died in numbers, and of the 
sixty-four Arabs who came with him seven 
only survived. They were reduced again 
to the very last extremity, when they came 
upon a fisher tribe, who sent guides with 
them to the station of the consul Pethe- 
rick. Two men died after this, and of the 
five who reached Khartoum two were mad 
and died within a few days. The voyage 
lasted altogether eleven months and twen- 
ty-five days, and Zebehr looks upon it as 
the end of his early struggles. The most 
valuable part of his cargo reached Khar- 
toum. All was now clear before him, and 
he felt himself to be, in his own words, 
“the beginning of a great man.” 

When he had disposed of his ivory he 
was in a position to buy a larger stock, 
and to hire two hundred guards. He 
spent only three months in Khartoum, 
and early in 1862 he started on a fresh 
expedition. He went this time through 
the Bongo country to a town called Man- 
dugba, marked on European maps as 
Dem Suleiman. The king of Mandugba 
was Adoo Shukkoo. He was one of the 
greatest of the native kings, and his terri- 
tory extended over twenty days’ travel- 
ling. As nearly as the limits could be 
defined, they appeared to lie on N. lat. 9° 
and 7°, and E. long. 23° and 25°, and 
were bounded to the east and west b 
Dar Banda and Dar Fertit, to the nort 
and south by Hofrat-en-Nahas and Nyam- 
Nyam. Six merchants had been down 
there some time before, and had conducted 
themselves badly in the country, making 
disturbances and fighting against the king. 
He had driven them out of his country, 
and fearing a repetition of the struggle he 
at first refused to receive Zebehr. When 
he announced this decision Zebehr said: 
“Very well, I will go; I have not come 
to fight ; I will force nothing; and if you 
don’t want me I will leave you. But if 
you will give me permission to remain till 
after the rains, I shall be very glad, and I 
will trade with you peacefully.” He 
offered presents, which pleased the king, 
and they came, after some negotiation, to 
an agreement that Zebehr’s caravan might 
remain for nine months in the country, 
but not in the city of Mandugba. A place 
was assigned to him for a camp at four 
hours’ distance from the town, and he con- 
structed a fortified station, within which 
he built storehouses, 

Zebehr acted in the mean time on his 
usual peaceful principles, making friends 
with the people, giving presents to the 
king’s councillors, and keeping his men 
under the strictest discipline. He for- 
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bade them to quarrel on — pretext what- 
ever with a native, or to take so much as 
a sugarcane without paying for it. He 
also made a rule of paying liberal prices 
for all goods brought in, and the natives 
began to flock to him withivory and other 
produce. The king, hearing of the fortifi- 
cations round his camp, came in person to 
look at it, and asked with some anxiety 
why he was building in a country where 
he was only to remain for nine months. 
Zebehr replied that as there were lions 
and leopards in the country, it was neces- 
sary to protect his men. Shortly after 
this he constructed barracks within his 
stockade, and the king again made objec- 
tions. Zebehr reminded him that the 
rains were coming, when both men and 
merchandise must necessarily be under 
cover, and also represented that when he 
and his caravan moved and went away all 
would be to the good for Adoo Shukkoo. 
The king upon this gave him permission 
to build what he pleased, and Zebehr con- 
structed a strong defensive position, with- 
in which ke accumulated stores. He was 
well provided with ammunition, and his 
men were armed each with a French rifle, 
a pistol, and asword. He continued, not- 
withstanding these measures of precau- 
tion, to keep the strictest peace, trading 
and doing good business, making himself 
known, and at the same time becoming 
popular with Adoo Shukkoo’s people. He 
had been there three months, when one of 
his men was killed and his arms stolen. 
He took no vengeance, but, carrying the 
corpse in to the king, he said: “ See what 
has happened. Now, if you are a great 
king you will do justice. I ask jek to 
have his arms which have been stolen 
given back, and I leave the punishment of 
the offender to you.” The king gave him 
ground to bury his dead, caused his arms 
to be returned to him, and punished the 
murderer. Four months later, the same 
thing happened again, and he did as be- 
fore, peacefully asking and obtaining jus- 
tice. 

Seven months had passed, and it was 
harvest-time, when the king said: “ Now 
go; 1 don’t want you any more in my 
country.” Zebehr’s stores had by this 
time become very valuable. He replied 
that he was not strong enough to travel 
with his present escort, and he asked 
leave to remain till he could send for some 
of his friends. The king refused. Then 
Zebehr sent five emissaries to ask if the 
king would sell him a provision of corn 
for the journey. The king killed his 
emissaries, and resolved to attack his 
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camp and take his stores. This action on 
Adoo Shukkoo’s part was not quite so 
sudden as it sounds in a shortened narra- 
tive. He had never been favorable to the 
Egyptian traders, and Zebehr had for some 
time past expected an attack. He had 
friends among Adoo Shukkoo’s people, 
who gave him warning. The native forces 
were led by the king in person, and were 
in numbers out of all proportion to Ze- 
behr’s. Zebehr’s camp was, however, 
strongly fortified ; his two hundred men 
were well-armed and well-trained. His 
orders to them were not to waste their 
ammunition with random firing, but to aim 
carefully, and to pick out the chiefs. For 
three successive days the natives at- 
tacked ; they were repulsed, but not with- 
out loss on both sides. Zebehr himself 
was wounded, and Adoo Shukkoo lost 
twelve of his chiefs. On the third day 
Adoo Shukkoo was killed, and on the 
fourth day, the natives being by this time 
disorganized and leaderless, Zebehr and 
his men made a sortie, and attacked in 
their turn, The result was a great vic- 
tory, and the town of Mandugba submitted 
to him; Adoo Shukkoo’s son, Shaida, fly- 
ing with a following of some thousands 
of natives to a mountain called Soroga or 
Saranga. 

As soon as Mandugba was known to be 
in the hands of Zebehr, the neighboring 
tribes offered their submission, begging 
him to take the place of Adoo Shukkoo, 
but to trade with them and not to fight. 
The first to come in was Oro, who offered 
to be his ally against the others. Then 
came Indagu, then Golo, Manga, Enga- 
zazo, Kuti, Fara, Shairo, Farora, and oth- 
ers who had owed allegiance to Adoo 
Shukkoo. Suddenly, from a trader Ze- 
behr had become a king. After twenty 
days he said to the tribes: “It is now 
harvest-time; let us sign a peace, and go 
and gather your corn; otherwise when the 
winter comes there will be famine.” The 
tribes were well pleased, and peace was 
made amongst them, and the greater num- 
ber went to their homes. But Shaida, the 
king’s son, remained in the mountains 
and threatened to come down and fight. 
Zebehr said to the people: “ You say that 
I am wise and just, and that you wish me 
to reign over you. If so, then who will 
7 on my side against Shaida, the son 
of Shukkoo?” Five thousand came out 
to fight on his side, and he said: “ Now 
let every man whose heart fails him go to 
his home, and no harm shall happen to 
him, but he shall gather his corn in peace.” 
Some few went, and thus he had none but 
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braves in‘his army. He led them to the 
mountain where Shaida was, and attacked. 
He was twice repulsed with heavy loss, 
and he saw that Shaida’s position was too 
strong to be taken by assault; so he in- 
vested the mountain for eighteen days. 
On the nineteenth day, at sunrise, a man 
looking from the door of his tent saw some 
one coming, and said, “It is Shaida;” 
and Shaida came in and made submission. 
He acknowledged all his father’s faults, 
and sixteen chiefs who were with him 
also put their lives in Zebehr’s hands. 
Zebehr accepted their submission, but he 
had no wish to reign or to kill. He took 
Shaida back to Mandugba, where he re- 
seated him, with certain conditions, upon 
his father’s throne. He gave robes to the 
sixteen chiefs, and allowed them to return 
to their homes, and issued the strictest 
orders that their women and children were 
not to be injured. This clemency was an 
extraordinary surprise to people who had 
expected every kind of severity, and the 
fame of it spread throughout the country. 
Fifteen days after the chiefs had returned 
to their homes all the states of Adoo 
Shukkoo’s country offered their submis- 
sion to Zebehr, and agreed to elect him as 
their king. Shaida continued to enjoy 
his father’s nominal rank, but he appears 
to have fallen into dependence upon 
Zebehr, and soon drops out of history as 
anonentity. Zebehr accepted the title of 
sultan from the lesser kings, and began 
to live in imperial state at Mandugba. 
FLorA L. SHAW. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MORPHINOMANIA. 


BY DR. SEYMOUR J. SHARKEY. 


From time to time the English lan- 
guage has been enriched by the addition 
of words representing varieties of vice, or 
morbid tendencies. We are by this time 
painfully familiar with the meaning of dip- 
somania, and even with that of kleptoma- 
nia. Irresistible tendencies to drink and 
to steal are what we wish to express by 
these terms, and the victims of them we 
call dipsomaniacs and kleptomaniacs. We 
now find ourselves face to face with a new 
vice, which some French writers have 
termed morphinomanie, and which the 
Germans call Morphiumsucht. These 
words have been introduced to indicate an 
uncontrollable craving for morphia, which 
is said to be demoralizing an ever-increas- 
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ing number of people in this and in other 
countries. 

It has long been known that opium-eat- 
ing is not confined to China and other 
Eastern countries in which it is so ram- 
pant an evii. Almost every country in 
Europe, our own included, has been in- 
vaded by the pernicious habit, though, 
happily for us, opium-smoking has never 
taken root here. For years past morphia, 
one of the many substances extracted from 
opium, has been largely used in medicine 
in preference to opium, being much more 
rapid in its action, more efficacious, and 
unattended with certain inconveniences 
which are connected with the use of the 
earlier known narcotic. When adminis- 
tered with prudence morphia is a great 
boon to many sufferers ; but in careless or 
ignorant hands it may prove a curse. It 
is usually given by the mouth or injected 
beneath the skin, the latter method being 
followed by more speedy relief of pain 
and other troubles than the former, and 
being accompanied by less unpleasant 
consequences. 

But the drug is only safe in the hands 
of medical men who appreciate its dan- 
gers; abuse almost certainly follows if its 
administration be left to the patients them- 
selves. The terrible consequences which 
often ensue will be referred to again pres- 
ently, as well as the fatal ease with which 
the drug may be procured. 

But the reader will ask, Who are these 
morphinomaniacs ? and the answer given 
must be that which De Quincey gives 
with reference to the opium-eaters of his 
day : “ Reader, I am sorry to say, a very 
numerous class indeed.” That they are 
very numerous in this country I do not 
assert, and the object of this article is to 
try to prevent their being so. That they 
are very far from few my own personal 
experience, as well as that of others, forces 
me to believe; and, if we may accept 
what foreign writers have said on the 
subject, this vice has taken very firm 
hold of society in other countries. In 
a lecture delivered in 1885, and entitled 
** Deux Poisons a la Mode, la Morphine et 
l’Ether,” Professor Paul Regnard quotes 
the following passage from “ L’Evangé- 
liste,” one of M. Daudet’s novels :— 


Poor De Lestande ... yet another un- 
happy one. . . . You heard about the death 
of her husband, that fall from his horse at the 
great review. . . . She has been inconsolable 
. . « but, to lull her to forgetfulness, she has 
herinjections. . . . Yes,shehasbecome.. . 
what do they call it? . . . a morphinomaniac. 
A whole society of such ladies exists... 
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When they have their meetings each one 
brings her little silver case with the needle 
and the poison . . . and then in it goes in a 
moment into arm or leg. It does not make 
them drowsy, but comfortable. Unfortunately 
the effect gets less and less, and the dose has 
to be increased. 


Inthe same lecture Professor Regnard 
writes as follows : — 


Thus morphinomania does not always owe 
its origin to pain or sorrow. Many people 
take morphia in the same way that others 
smoke, drink, or play music . . . to kill time, 
to divert themselves, to fill with vague musings 
the void which idleness leaves in useless lives. 
It is thus that at the very moment I am speak- 
ing to you the pink of society in Paris, and 
probably in London and Berlin too, is peace- 
fully poisoning itself. 


Such extracts tend to prove that the 
habit of injecting morphia has been estab- 
lished in Parisian society, and the pro- 
fessor more than suspects that it has found 
as favorable a receptionin London. That 
his opinions are in part true I know, but 
I believe that he exaggerates the preva- 
lence of the vice among us. What he says 
in another portion of his lecture shows 
that we cannot unhesitatingly accept 
everything which he asserts. Thus, speak- 
ing of the abuse of ether as a stimulant, 
he says :— 


In London, where ethermania is much more 
common than with us, the keepers of the 
squares and parks often find among the clumps 
of trees empty bottles, invariably labelled 
** Sulphuric ether.’”? They have been thrown 
there by the victims of this mania, who have 
fled from their homes to devote themselves to 
their favorite passion in the open air. Mo- 
nalte tells us that after the Epsom races many 
phials of ether are to be found amongst the 
empty champagne-bottles left on the race- 
course. 


Most people will be startled to hear 
from the other side of the Channel that 
London society resorts freely to the use 
of morphia injections for the purpose of 
killing time or of producing certain vague 
and pleasurable sensations similar to those 
which are derived from tobacco-smoking, 
music, etc. Nor will they be ready to 
credit, without further inquiry, the asser- 
tion that their friends seek the more soli- 
tary nooks of our squares and parks to 
narcotize themselves with ether. But 
they may nevertheless rest assured that, 
as regards morphia at any rate, there is 
some truth in the dicta of Professor Re- 
gnard. The evil is in our midst, often 
where least suspected, though it has not 





to have assumed among the French. But, 
once introduced, the danger of rapid 
growth is great, and so relentless is the 
habit, when it has once established itself, 
that few ofits victims succeed in releasing 
themselves from it by their own unaided 
efforts. 

It must not be supposed that the French 
afford an isolated example of the seduc- 
tive powers of morphia. Let us see what 
Dr. Zambaco has to tell us about the 
Turks, and the extent to which the vice 
in question has victimized society in Con- 
stantinople. In a communication (De la 
Morphéomanie) made to the Medical Con- 
gress of Athens in April, 1882, this physi- 
cian writes as follows : — 


I have often seen fashionable people with a 
regular arsenal of little injecting instruments, 
who, thanks to their medical men, had always 
at their disposal a solution of morphia strong 
enough to poison them. . Ladies even, belong- 
ing to the most elegant classes of society, go 
so far as to show their good taste in the jewels 
which they order to conceal a little syringe 
and artistically made bottles, which are des- 
tined to hold the solution which enchants 
them! At the theatre, in society, they slip 
away for a moment, or even watch for a 
favorable opportunity of pretending to play 
with these trinkets, while giving themselves 
an injection of morphia in some part of the 
body which is exposed, or even hidden from 
view. Is there any great difference between 
them and the fashionable opium-eaters, who 
always carry about with them their rich gold 
or enamelled box of opium pilules? Do they 
not also exactly resemble the dipsomaniacs of 
the upper classes, who, as I have often seen, 
always carry in their pocket an elegant bottle 
of bohemian glass filled with cognac, some of 
which they swallow from time to time, without 
being obliged, like the common people, to 
visit the public-houses which they meet on 
their way. 


Wherever morphia has been used me- 
dicinally the dangers which accompany its 
abuse have been experienced. Germany 
and America suffer no less than France 
and Turkey, and those who have written 
on the subject acknowledge what a fearful 
tyranny the drug establishes over its un- 
wary votaries. England already counts 
no inconsiderable number of victims, and 
unless people will take warning in time 
the consequences threaten to be as dis- 
astrous as they have been in other coun- 
tries. Even in 1871 an American writer 
(Alonzo Calkins, M.D.) remarked in his 
work on “Opium and the Opium Appe- 
tite,” “ The ‘dear morphine’ it is that com- 
mands the especial patronage of English 


assumed the proportions which it appears | ladies.” Whether the illicit consumption 
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of morphia in all its forms is greater now 
than it was then one cannot say; but the 
subcutaneous method of administering it 
appears to be the most fashionable in 
modern society. How, it will be asked, 
is the habit of injecting morphia engen- 
dered? 

Here in England the abuse of morphia 
by the habitual employment of injections 
has its origin, in almost all cases, in its 
legitimate use as a medicinal agent. Dur- 
ing some serious illness or excruciating 
pain a medical man gives an injection as 
the most effectual and speedy method of 
affording relief. It is repeated again and 
again until the condition which called for 
its use has entirely subsided. The doctor 
ceases his attendance, and the patient is 
considered convalescent and perhaps goes 
away for change of air. But though his 
pain is gone he does not feel well —an 
indefinable sense of discomfort, restless- 
ness, and lack of energy oppresses him. 
He remembers the calm which pervaded 
him after each injection of morphia, and 
he tries another. In the short space of a 
few minutes he is an altered being; he 
recovers his wonted vigor and vivacity, 
and the cloud which overwhelmed him is 
lifted as if by magic. He goes on his 
way rejoicing, only to relapse after a va- 
riable number of hours into that condition 
of dejection, feebleness, and discomfort 
from which the morphia lately liberated 
him. He has recourse to it again, and 
once more experiences its wonderful ef- 
fects. And nowthe habit is developed ; 
injections are habitually required before 
the ordinary duties of life can be per- 
formed, and the quantity of the drug em- 
ployed has to be periodically increased 
as the system becomes accustomed to it. 
The patient has, in short, become the vic- 
tim of an imperious necessity; for the 
suffering involved in relinquishing the 
morphia is more than even the most reso- 
lute show themselves capable of enduring. 
An uncontrollable craving, or morphino- 
mania, is established. Dr. Zambaco gives 
a most graphic account of the condition 
of a morphinomaniac before and after his 
injection, which I cannot do better than 
quote :— 


‘* When the regular time for the injection ar- 
rives ’’ (he says), ‘‘ an ever-increasing agitation 
takes possession of me.’’ The doctor cannot 
remain still; an intolerable sensation courses 
through all his limbs, just as if ants were run- 
ning over him, as if he was being eaten by 
innumerable worms; a kind of fatigue, of lassi- 
tude, of extreme feebleness succeeds. His 
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they are on leaving a bath in which one has 
stayed a considerable time. Respiration be- 
comes anxious, deep, and sighing; the pulse 
feeble, small, and sometimes rapid and irreg- 
ular. He has palpitation of the heart, buz- 
zing in the ears, and a feeling of emptiness in 
the head. He cannot fix his mind on any- 
thing, and any intellectual work is absolutely 
impossible. His pupils, which have been 
contracted ever since he has used the injec- 
tions, are comparatively widely dilated; one 
all-absorbing thought dominates him and tor- 
ments him at that time —the thought of giving 
himself an injection. If in moments such as 
these one tries to oppose him, to prevent his 
injection, or to delay it, he gets into a violent 
rage—he is beside himself. For the least 
remark his wife might make to him, he would 
break and smash everything. In fact, one 
day, when Madame L. had delayed an injec- 
tion which she hoped by entreaties to prevent, 
he was seized with a regular attack of furious 
madness. I was present at one of these 
scenes of excitement, and I was surprised at 
its violence. 

As soon as the injection is given, a complete 
change takes place. He becomes tranquil 
again, his good humor returns, at any rate to 
a certain extent, and he experiences a general 
feeling of ease. All the unpleasant sensations 
which made themselves everywhere felt at 
once give place tocalm. He becomes more 
active, and freer in his movements; the pulse 
recovers, respiration becomes regular, and his 
intelligence awakens and is fit for work. 
Food can then be taken, and he becomes 
talkative. In short, the doctor is only to be 
found in his normal condition after an injec- 
tion. The numbing and narcotic effects of 
morphia do not come on until an hour or two 
after the injection; but the first influence 
which it exerts upon the body is shown in an 
increase of power and in calming the nervous 
system. 


The description which has been given of 
the way in which the morphia habit is 
induced applies only to those countries 
(let us hope England is one) in which the 
vice is comparatively rare and only se- 
cretly indulged in. When it becomes 
more prevalent the drug is used for the 
most trivial reasons, or even simply to 
produce a condition of intoxication. Per- 
nicious as alcohol is when used for this 
purpose, it is not as bad as opium; for, as 
an American writer says : — 


The appetite for strong liquors may subside 
and then slumber for months, or until waked 
up again, as when a stray spark has accident- 
ally dropped into a powder magazine, thus 
affording space for an attempted reform: 
opium allows no slumberings, no intervals, no 
haltings. 


Now what are the ill effects which mor- 


limbs are dull and heavier than usual, just as | phia produces? 
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Persons who have become morphia 
habitués remain free from trouble for 
variable periods of time. Some begin to 
suffer seriously in a few months, others 
only after years. This difference depends 
rather upon individual peculiarities than 
upon the quantity of the drug which is 
taken. But sooner or later all degenerate, 
both bodily and mentally. They become 
pale, sallow, and emaciated ; their appetite 
is greatly diminished, and the digestive 
processes are disordered; sleeplessness 
sets in in spite of their morphia, and what 
rest they do get is disturbed by horrible 
dreams. They become sterile, and lose 
their energy and interest in life, while all 
their thoughts are concentrated on their 
morphia. If they have been accustomed 
to inject the drug subcutaneously, those 
parts of the body which are within reach 
of the syringe are one mass of sores, 
so that they are sometimes at a loss to 
find a sound spot where they can tolerate 
an injection. These physical troubles are 
bad enough, but the moral change eclipses 
them. No one who has not had experi- 
ence of these melancholy cases can form 
an idea of the moral perversion which this 
habit produces. “The constant and in- 
creasing use of the drug —for this is the 
rule—at length enfeebles the will and 
makes the man a moral paralytic, of all 
spectacles the most pitiable this side the 
grave.” (Opium-Smoking and Opium- 
Eating, by George Shearer, M.D., 1881.) 
Untruth is a second nature with them. 
“ Asa rule, no one thinks of trusting to 
the word of an opium-smoker, his character 
is wholly unreliable ” (George Shearer) ; 
the same may certainly be said of the 
morphia aditué. Levinstein, one of the 
greatest German authorities on the sub- 
ject, says: ‘Educated, intelligent men 
and women, otherwise deserving of re- 
spect, descend to lying.” Even De Quin- 
cey, though he denies moral perversion, 
admits that opium renders a man incapable 
of doing what he knows to be right. “ The 
opium-eater loses none of his moral sus- 
ceptibilities or aspirations ; he wishes and 
longs as earnestly as ever to realize what 
he believes possible and feels to be ex- 
acted by duty; but his intellectual appre- 
hension of what is possible infinitely out- 
runs his power, not of execution only, but 
even of power to attempt. He lies under 
the weight of incubus and nightmare ; he 
lies in sight of all that he would fain per- 
form, just as a man forcibly confined to his 
bed by the mortal languor of a relaxing 
disease who is compelled to witness injury 
or outrage offered to some object of his 
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| tenderest love; he curses the spells which 

chain him down from motion; he would 
| lay down his life if he might but get up 
;and walk; but he is powerless as an in- 
fant, and cannot even attempt to rise” 
(Confessions of an English Opium-Eater), 
The morphia habit may even transform 
the tenderest affection into hate. I have 
known a happy home rendered almost 
uninhabitable, and a husband driven to 
despair, by the terrible change produced 
in the character of his wife by the influ- 
ence of this habit. An affection of more 
than twenty-five years’ standing was 
changed to hate, openly and constantly 
expressed. On the other hand, I have 
seen a man become attached and engaged 
to a girl while addicted to the use of mor- 
phia, and place himself under treatment 
for the purpose of giving up the vice and 
getting married; but his love vanished 
with his morphia. 

Such are some of the changes which are 
produced on the mind and body of those 
who have become slaves to morphia or 
opium, which make life as it then is intol- 
erable, and which drive them to seek 
advice and relief from members of the 
medical profession. And what advice can 
we give? This only, that the habit must 
he relinquished. Persistence in it may 
prove fatal. Levinstein says: “ The out- 
come of the morphia habit, if a cure is not 
effected, is a condition of debility which 
finally leads to emaciation and death.” 
Give up the morphia—that is simple 
advice enough —and a cure is promised ; 
why then hesitate? Ah! reader, you little 
know what the patient knows too well. 
Do not suppose that be has never tried to 
break himself of the habit, and failed 
miserably. He knows what a slave he is, 
and the price at which he must buy his 
freedom. Whether he gives up the drug 
suddenly and once for all, or slowly weans 
himself, a period of bitter suffering awaits 
him. That he cannot escape. What a 
dilemma then lies before him! He cannot 
remain where he is, and a dreadful chasm 
has to be faced if he will reach the land of 
safety. For,speaking from my own expe- 
rience, I know no condition more pitiable 
to behold, or more painful to the sufferer, 
than that which supervenes on stopping 
the morphia. Physicians are aware that 
few can endure it, and that unless a pa- 
tient has put himself absolutely under the 
control of his medical attendant, and can 
; be restrained, he will again seek relief 
| from his distress where he knows so well 
| he can obtain it. 
| Just watch a morphia haditué deprived 
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of the drug. The first slight uneasiness | it appears to have done among our neigh- 
and sense of general discomfort gradually | bors. For I am convinced that the pre- 
passes into extreme restlessness, accom- | vention of the evil rests rather with the 
panied by the most profound depression ; public in general than with medical men, 
the stomach becomes so irritable that |The latter no doubt have been to blame 
nothing can be retained, and there is|in being too ready to continue injections 
nausea and a distressing sensation of| of morphia, and even in handing over the 
emptiness and sinking. The whole ner-| syringe to the patients themselves. But 
vous system, which has been working so| it required time to realize the danger, and 
long under a deadening weight, abuses its | now that it is fully appreciated they are 
liberty and runs absolutely riot; a breath! not likely to be guilty of negligence in 
of air which would bring relief to an ordi-| future. Many an individual falls a victim 
nary sufferer is painful to him; so sensi-| to the habit without clearly understanding 
tive is the skin that a touch distresses, | what he is doing, and therefore without 
and even the eye and ear are incapable of | premeditation. He only knows that he is 
tolerating the most ordinary stimulations. | suffering from severe pain or discomfort, 
To these troubles is added sleeplessness ;| and he calls loudly for relief. If he ap- 
the patient cannot get a moment’s rest;| preciated the danger he would be less 
or, if he should close his eyes in sleep,| ready to put himself within the grasp of 
horrible dreams and an indefinable terror | so ruthless an enemy. 
take possession of him, and make him} When the disease from which the pa- 
dread that condition which others look to | tient is suffering is one which will require 
for consolation and relief. Incapacity to| prolonged treatment by morphia, whether 
take food, prolonged sleeplessness, con- | administered internally or subcutaneously, 
stant sneezing, yawning, and vomiting, | both he and his friends should be cautious 
painful acuteness of all his senses, and| how they expose themselves to such a 
other troubles sink the sufferer into a con-| risk ; the doctor should be left to decide 
dition of prostration and despair, only to | whether such treatment is essential, but 
be relieved by morphia. Who then can}he should not be driven to it, as he often 
wonder if the wretch yields again to the} is, by urgent demands for immediate relief. 
drug which has so long enslaved him?} When the disease is both painful and 
Hovering between a longing to be free | necessarily and quickly fatal this caution 
and a feeling of incapacity to endure his|does not apply. Opiates may be freely 
agonies, he asks reproachfully whether it | given and unhesitatingly accepted. 
is true that science has discovered no| It may be thought that after all. when 
means Of relief, no substitute for morphia, | pain has been relieved and the affection 
which may be given him until the storm | which gave rise to it cured, it requires the 
be past. No, we have no means at our | doctor’s co-operation to procure morphia 
disposal which will do more than alleviate | for his patient. Unfortunately this is not 
these sufferings; and if the morphia| the case; the public are allowed to poison 
habitué will be freed, he must place him-| themselves without let or hindrance. Ex- 
self under such control as can prevent his | perience has taught us that opium and 
giving way under the trial, as he almost] morphia can be freely procured either by 
inevitably will if left to himself. means of old prescriptions, or in the ab- 
But severe as the ordeal is, he has this | sence of any prescription at all. So that 
consolation and this great inducement to | people are at liberty to become morphino- 
submit to it—namely, that it is short.| maniacs if they oad Professor Re- 
A few days will see him through the | gnard says: — 
worst, and although he may not be com-| put rest assured of this, gentlemen —it is 
fortable for a week or two, his discomfort | the duty of the patient’s family, it is the duty 
is endurable, and becomes less and less, | of all, to prevent the terrible mania of which 
until it gradually passes into ease and | we have been just speaking from developing 
health. itself. If they will succeed they must arrest 
A more detailed description might have | their friends in their downward course, they 
been given of the condition to which those ; must take from them the means of injuring 
who make a habit of using morphia reduce | themselves, they must be ever on the watch 
themselves, and of the troubles which | t? snatch a stag from them the instruments 
accompany the process of cure. But it | of their madness. 
would have been out of place in an article | It is perfectly true that prevention must 
in this review, the only object of which is | be left largely to patients and their friends. 
to call attention to a very serious vice | Medical men too often first hear of the 
which threatens to take root among us, as| habit which has been contracted when 
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called upon to aid in overcoming it. Ig- 
norance seems to be responsible for many 
cases, and should this article be the means | 
of pointing out the dangers of morphia to | 
some who would otherwise have fallen 
victims to its habitual use, the object 
which the writer has in view will have 
been accomplished. 


From All The Year Round. 
LINNZUS. 


THE other day, a young lady took up 
Mrs. Caddy’s book from my drawing-room 
table, and, turning over the pages, asked : 
“Who was Linneus?” “Oh, don’t you 
know?” replied her sister ; “ he was a Ger- 
man who was so poor that he used to mend 
his shoes with brown paper ; and, by-and- 
by, when he came to England, as all those 
Germans do, and saw the furze in bloom, 
he went down on his knees and thanked 
God for having made such a beautiful 
flower.” 

Sister number one confided to me that 
the Latin termination had deceived her. 
She forgot that from Paracelsus down to 
Curtius, the German who is the greatest 
living authority about old Greece, Teu- 
tons have affected Latin endings to their 
names, even when they did not, like Me- 
lancthon, translate them into one of the 
classical tongues. And the Swedes, who 
are Teutons, are specially fond of Latin 
name-endings. Dean Celsius, Linnzus’s 
first friend, and Dr. Morzus, his wife’s 
father, are only two out of many. Another 
college friend was Menander, a name 
which takes us back to Greek comedy. 
But in Sweden, no noble name ever ends 
that way. As soon as the great naturalist 
was made a“ Knight of the Polar Star,” 
he dropped the Latin termination and be- 
gan to be called Carl von Linné. 

I suppose these classical forms were 
affected by the scholars as a set-off against 
their humble position and small emolu- 
ments. ‘ Any small descendant of a pirat- 
ical viking looks down on us; but poor 
though we are, we belong to the great com- 
‘monwealth of letters,” that would be the 
way a Swedish parson would look at the 
matter; and the tact that so many of the 
higher clergy bore these ignoble names 
proves that, there as_ elsewhere, the 
Church was largely officered from what we 
call the lower classes. 

Well, the ladies of whom I spoke, are 
both tolerably good florists and know | 


something of botany ; and because I fear | 
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thata good many people, who have been 
to school since the good old custom of 
learning Mangnall’s Questions was given 
up, are just as ignorant as they were, 


| therfore it may be worth while to see what 


Mrs. Caddy says about this father of mod- 
ern natural history. 

In January, 1778, Von Linné, more than 
seventy years old, was buried in Upsala 
Cathedral; the whole university formed 
his funeral procession — sixteen doctors 
of physic, all old pupils, held the pall. 

Nearly fifty years before, Linnzus, son 
of the rector of Stenbrohult, in Smaland 
(born at Rashult, while his father was 
curate), migrated from Lund University 
to Upsala, with eight pounds (two hundred 
copper dollars) in his pocket, “the poor- 
est student who ever entered her walls.” 

Happily he was a lad of elastic temper- 
ament, popular, open-handed, good-hu- 
mored, and with a wonderful gift of pleas- 
ant speech, and a determination to make 
his way. 

This had led him to change his univer- 
sity. He had been comfortably settled at 
Lund. Dr. Stobaus — in whose house he 
lived, and whose skill had saved his life 
when he was attacked by that flesh-bur- 
rowing worm, not uncommon in east 
Sweden, which he afterwards named Furia 
infernalis — talked of making him his 
heir; but Upsala was a better school for 
medicine and botany, therefore to Upsala 
he would go. 

“ But what'll you live on, Carl?” asked 
his mother, from whom he inherited his 
love of flowers. 

“ Never fear, mother, I'll work my 
way.” 

He believed in himself; and he and his 
friend Arctedius divided between them 
the whole realm of nature ; the latter going 
in for fishes, Linnaeus as yet confining 
himseif to plants and insects. Poverty 
disciplined them ; their empty purses for- 
bade indulgence ; and the habit of admir- 
ing the great works of nature gave beauty 
of expression to their handsome features. 

A striking pair; yet, when the long 
winter came, and no scholarships and no 
pupils to help them through, Carl might 
well quote his native proverb: “ Put a 
Smalander on a barren rock in the sea, 
and he'll manage to make his living; ” 
but, after all, philosophy, though much, is 
not bread and butter. “ Nothing like pov- 
erty for strengthening the character;” 
“ Many things are more precious than a 
full stomach,” were some of their attempts 
at consolation. 

Carl was proud of his good looks, so 
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was Arctedius ; yet they were glad to wear 
cast-off clothes; and it was during this 
winter that the shoe-mending took place, 
to which, in his installation speech, in 
1741, when he had blossomed out as pro- 
fessor, Linnzus thus referred : — 

“T put cards and pasteboard into the 
worn-out shoes given me by my comrades, 
and mended them carefully with birch 
bark; for boots cost nine copper dollars, 
and strong shoes five, and my purse was 
empty.” 

His special trouble was that in the win- 
ter in Sweden you want a reading-lamp in 
the daytime, and he could buy neither oil 
nor candles. For warmth, he sat by the 
stoke-hole fire of the winter plant-house, 
munching his rye biscuit, which in the 
more genial months had been seasoned 
with some of the fish that Arctedius 
caught. 

At last the winter was over, and the 
Scandinavian summer came in all at once. 
But you must eat even in fine weather 
when the day lasts nearly twenty-one 
hours ; and there is a limit to the lodging- 
letter’s patience. Linnzeus begged for the 
post of under-gardener to the university. 
Professor Rudbeck, who had slighted him 
before, said, — 

“No; but I think you deserve a higher 
station.” 

Just then came the bitterest humiliation 
of all, when Rosen, his rival at Lund, 
who some time before had been appointed 
adjunctus (assistant lecturer) in the faculty 
of medicine, and was now going abroad 
(according to the Swedish rule) to travel 
and take his doctor’s degree, left him a 
suit of clothes as a parting gift. 

*T would rather die than put them on,” 
cried Linnzus in a rage; though Rosen 
meant kindly, for the Swedes are so polite 
that no one dreamed of sneering at him 
because of his shabby coats or birch-bark 
boots. For a while he lost heart, and 
would have gone home and settled to a 
trade, only he was so deeply in debt that 
he could not leave Upsala. 

Just now, however, it seemed as if he 
must run away ; but first he must take a 
last look at his favorite Botanic Gardens, 
and there, walking round, he saw a plant 
in flower that he had never yet seen in 
blossom. 

“T’ll cut it as a last specimen for my 
herbarium, and then I'll go,” he solilo- 
quized. 

“You will do no such thing. Don’t 
touch the flower,” cried the divinity pro- 
fessor, who had been listening behind a 
hedge. 
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He was Dean Celsius, a man of wider 
views than his colleagues, whose return 
from a long absence Linnzus had been 
earnestly expecting, intending to lay be- 
fore him the ideas on system-making 
which were already simmering in his 
brain. Now, however, it was not encour- 
agement in his theories, but actual bread 
that he wanted. 

“ And what do you know about plants, 
young would-be thief?” asked the dean. 
“* And what sort of a herbarium have you 
got?” 

Linnezus named, according to Tourne- 
fort, the latest authority, the plants which 
Celsius pointed out, and astonished that 
dignitary by saying he had over six hun- 
dred Swedish plants in his collection. 

“Come and see mine, then,” said the 
dean, astonished at the lad’s wide knowl- 
edge and glowing enthusiasm, and struck 
at the same time with the hungry look and 
threadbare clothes of one whose graceful 
bearing and exquisite personal cleanliness 
stamped him as a gentleman. “Soap 
costs little and water nothing in Sweden, 
and manners come by nature,” is Mrs. 
Caddy’s comment. “All the rags in Up- 
sala could not disguise the refinement of 
this young man, refined by loving all 
things lovely.” 

Before long Linnzus was an inmate of 
Celsius’s house, teaching his younger 
children, and helping him in his great 
work, “ Hierobotanicon: the Plants men- 
tioned in Scripture.” This work made 
Linnzus ambitious of himself becoming 
an author. He knew Tournefort, who 
classified plants by form; but in Celsius’s 
library, he met Vaillant’s little treatise on 
the sexes of plants (the book that set the 
elder Darwin writing “The Loves of the 
Flowers ”), and to this doubtless was due 
his arrangement according to the numbers 
of stamens and pistils. Those French- 
men !— we seldom give them the credit 
they deserve. They were generally in 
those days first in everything. Thus in 
this case, Vaillant, Lewis the Fourteenth’s 
botanist, gave the first inkling of the Lin- 
nzan system; Linnzus perfected that 
system; and then the French invented 
that “natural system,” which has now 
pretty well driven out the Linnzan. 

The idea was in the air. “Nuptiz 
Arborum,” was the title of a disputation 
held before Bishop Wahlin. “ De Nuptiis 
Plantarum ” was a treatise published by 
the bishop’s son, librarian of the univer- 
sity. Linnzus at once wrote his first 
tract, proposing their sexual arrangements 
as the basis of classification for plants ; 
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and at last Dr. Rudbeck—whom its 
patronage by the Wahlins, father and son, 
had forced to recognize the importance of 
the subject— was graciously pleased to 
find that Linnzeus showed genius. 

Rudbeck was an original thinker. After 
reading Linnzus’s treatise, he was struck 
with its originality, and invited the young 
naturalist to read his lectures for him (he 
was seventy, aud almost confined to the 
house). All Upsala flocked to hear Lin- 
nzus ; and pupils came, and with them 
money enough not only for food, but to 
buy the fine dress to which the handsome 
youth was by no means indifferent. 

The Wrede Exhibition, too, though 
only worth five pounds a year, was a help 
as well as an honor; and in 1732, he was 
sent by the Swedish Academy of Sciences 
to study the natural history of Lapland. 
He first paid a long visit to the old par- 
sonage, where as a boy he had studied the 
ants — of which Sweden has five kinds — 
and the butterflies ; and made his museum 
of live insects, finding out what each fed 
upon ; and studied botany in his father’s 
garden, where almost every tree and 
flower that would bear the climate had 
been planted. 

He also saw his old school at Wexio, 
where —as Newton was at Cambridge — 
he had been given up asa hopeless dunce 
till Dr. Rothman put him to Pliny and the 
Georgics, and soon found his “inaptitude 
for Latin” vanish when the subject mat- 
ter became congenial. Rothman did even 
better; he gave young Linnzus a course 
of Boerhaave’s physiology, and in his 
library the boy got hold of Tournefort’s 
book, which taught him the beauty of sys- 
tem and the value of arrangement. The 
testimonial they gave him, when from 
Wexio he went to Lund University, is 
curious: * Youths at school, like shrubs 
in a garden, will sometimes elude all the 
gardener’s care, but, ii transplanted, may 
become fruitful trees.” This was not 
very encouraging, still it must have been 
pleasant to see the old place where his 
masters said that “though he seldom 
joined in the sports, he contrived wonder- 
fully well to be idle without them.” 

Lapland was then almost an unknown 
country; and travelling in that never-end- 
ing day was trying even to his hardy 
frame. He travelled four thousand miles 





in five months, over thinly peopled wastes, 
where those whom he met, when they 
could speak Swedish, would say, “ O thou 
poor man, what hard fate could have 
brought thee hither to a place unvisited | 
by any one before?” 





Food often failed ; | 
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once he was in such straits that some 
Lapps, sore pressed themselves, gave him 
a cheese, “lest he should die in their coun- 
try.” Bedding was plentiful, —the great 
hair-moss makes not only mattress, but 
coverlet. 

At Pitead, the parson was Solander, 
whose son by-and-by came to England and 
sailed with Captain Cook. In the Lap- 
land Alps, under the peak of Sulitelma, 
he found all the Arctic plants which linger 
on English mountains, — the ladies’ man- 
tle, the Sibbaldia, the mealy primrose, 
etc. 

From Vallivari, he saw all Norway 
stretched out below like a garden, and 
descending, met the pastor of Torfiorden, 
“to whom I must write hereafter; for, by 
his account, he never expected to see an 
honest Swede.” 

The heavy air of the lowlands, however, 
told uponhim. Inthe Lapland mountains 
he could walk four times his usual dis- 
tance, and his two Lapp guides —one 
over seventy —were so agile that they 
would frisk about while he rested; one of 
the reasons he gives for this agility is 
that “ they wear wheels to their boots.” 

With dwarf birch and creeping willow 
for the only trees ; with reindeer milk so 
luscious that, when his bread supply gave 
out, he could not drink it; with villagers 
so wild that when they saw strangers 
coming they ran away ; with his eyes baf- 
fled by the midnight sun’s slanting shad- 
ows, which, “forming dense blue bands 
around a crimson world,” made every- 
thing look so strange that he even mistook 
well-known plants, — he must have had a 
strange journey. Once he fell into a 
crevasse, and was kept a prisoner till his 
guide got a rope and pulled him out. 
Once, when he got back to the land of 
trees, he was almost caught by a forest 
fire. At Tornea, where he found the rein- 
deer dying by scores, he was able to prove 
that it was through eating water-hemlock, 
which the natives did not seem to be aware 
is deadly poison. 

When he got back to Upsala, the acade- 
micians were so pleased that they paid 
him one hundred and twelve silver dollars 
for his expenses. It is curious that they 
should not have preserved his Lapland 
diary, which he called “ Lachesis Lappo- 
nica.” It was bought from his widow, with 
the rest of his collections, by our botanist, 
Sir J. E. Smith. 

But a man cannot live on fame; and, 
while he was travelling his readership had 
been filled up and his pupils had gone to 
others. He began to suspect that the 
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Lapland tour had been a device of his 
rival Rosen to get him out of the way. 
So he began to lecture on assaying, which 
art he had learnt during his tour. Rosen 
at once threatened to stop him; no one 
without a degree (which had to be taken 
abroad, and therefore needed money) be- 
ing allowed to lecture. He was summoned 
before the Senate, and offered to lecture 
privately; but this, too, was against the 
statutes. So he got in a towering Berserk 
rage, waited for Rosen outside, and would 
have run him through the body had not 
the bystanders disarmed him. 

By Dean Celsius’s good offices, expul- 
sion (the statutable penalty for such con- 
duct) was commuted for a reprimand. 
This outburst carried away with it his 
pent-up anger. He was horror-stricken at 
the thought that he might have killed 
Rosen; and his “ Diary,” in a chapter 
“ Nemesis Divina,” contains texts from 
Scripture, from Seneca, and from his own 
penitent heart. 

Rosen, however, refused to make 
friends; and it was well for both that 
shortly after a letter came from Baron 
Reuterholm, governor of Dalecarlia, in- 
viting him to take his sons round the 
mines, and sending him the money for the 
journey. 

Besides the baron’s sons, Linnzeus chose 
seven young naturalists out of a host of 
volunteers, so that the journey was in 
many ways a contrast to the lonely rambles 
through Lapland. The seven divided 
among them the animal and mineral 
kingdoms; and, moreover, one of them 
groomed the horses, another looked after 
the commissariat, etc.; the daily journal 
being made up by contributions from each. 
Everywhere the air was sweet with the 
perfume of the wild-thyme-leaved bell- 
flower, thenceforward christened Linnaa 
dorealis, Everywhere they found some- 
thing to note in the plants, the minerals, 
or the habits of people; measuring the 
time not by the waxing or waning light, 
but by the songs of birds, for Linnzus 
had not yet constructed the floral clock, 
which, moreover, requires the neighbor- 
hood of a garden stocked with plants, 
some of them exotic. 

One of the seven was poetically inclined, 
and began about forest nymphs. 

* Pooh! nymphs. We want no nymphs,” 
cried the unromantic Linnzus; * Mother 
Nature’s beauty and beneficence are 
enough for us. Let us keep fast hold of 
her apron-strings.” 

One night there was a thunderstorm, 
and in the midst of it, the whole base of a 





large mountain seemed to take fire, with 
crackling reports, and hissing of red-hot 
stones folling into the pools. Later on, 
Linnzus went out alone; and found that 
it was petroleum, which, during a long 
drought, had welled up among the peat, 
and had been set on fire by the lightning. 
It is interesting to compare both this and 
the Lapland tour with Du Chaillu’s ac- 
count of the same country; for the dis- 
coverer of the gorilla has also been over 
the same ground as Linnzus. 

Both note the abundance of insect life. 
Linnzus collected one thousand species 
of insects, one hundred and sixty-five of 
them flies ; they are neatly pasted on paper 
in our Linnean Society's museum — for 
they were bought, like the rest, by Sir J. 
Smith. Bothask: “ Why did Nature make 
midges?” to which the wag of Linnzeus’s 
party replied: “For our collections, of 
course.” It was strange in some of the 
Norwegian cottages, “perched among 
crags where the Parthenon would look 
like a packing-case,” to find old porcelain 
cups and plates— heirlooms from days 
when plunder from all parts was swept 
into the homes of the vikings. 

Our Swedes found the Norwegians 
dirty and grasping. An Oxford man, who 
knew them well, says that the Sztersdale 
folks are perhaps the dirtiest in the world; 
they wash on Christmas eve, sleeping in 
their clothes ali the rest of the year. 
“Fair and false,” is how the Norseman 
describes his Swedish neighbors. 

At Falun, Linnzus gave the lectures on 
assaying which had led to his being boy- 
cotted at Upsala; there, too, he heard of 
his mother’s death, and while sorrowing 
for her, found comfort in the charms of 
Sara, daughter of Dr. John Morzus, the 
town physician. This was not exactl 
following the advice of a clerical resea 4 
afterwards Bishop of Abo. 

“ You must travel for your degree,” said 
this wise counsellor, “ Harderwijk in 
Holland is the cheapest place; but even 
there a degree costs money. Marryarich 
wife, and use her wealth to get your doc- 
tor’s diploma.” 

Morzus was well-to-do for that half- 
starved country ; but he would not hear of 
his daughter, “the flower of Falun,” who 
had even refused a baron, marrying a man 
with no prospects. 

“ Wait three years,” he said, “and then 
see if you’re both of the same mind.” 

Linnezus had saved thirty-six gold 
ducats, worth nine shillings if single, eigh- 
teen shillings if double ducats ; Swedish 
eighteenth-century coinage is very puz- 
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zling. He had, too, his Wrede Exhibition 
of five pounds a year. 

Miss Moreus had been brought up ina 
hard, sordid school. Nobody in Falun 
thought of anything but speculating in 
copper — go and stay at Redruth, and you 
will see how the mining fever takes hold 
of people. Her father was as keen as 
any of them; and later in life — when she 
made her husband’s home wretched by 
her stingy ways — she showed that money- 
grubbing was in her blood. But, for a 
time, she was dazzled by the apparition of 
a very handsome youth, who cared noth- 
ing for the two Falun deities — cash and 
comfort. As he was going away, she 
forced him to take her savings, a hundred 
dollars — probably in copper —and went 
on saving all the more, because now she 
had an object. 

On his way to Holland — 1735 — Lin- 
nzus failed to discover the only lately 
opened coal-fields of Qvidinge, near the 
Kattegat ; but at Hamburg he found that 
the famous “ seven-headed hydra,” brought 
from a church in Prague, was, like the 
mermaids of our childhood, a made-up 
monster — seven weasels’ heads stitched 
on to a serpent’s body. Andersson, a 
Hamburg merchant, to whom the thing 
had been pledged for ten thousand marks, 
was furious, and insisted that Linnzus 
should prove his words, or suffer the pen- 
alty for libel ; but his friends Dr. Janisch 
and others, though he showed them he 
was right, persuaded him to slip away, 
and leave the hydra master of the field. 
** A poor student has no chance in court 
against a rich merchant.” 

At Harderwijk, one of “the dead cities 
of the Zuyder Zee,” he defended his thesis, 
—on the cause of intermittent fever, — 
paid his fee, and, like so many of his 
countrymen, put on his doctor’s hat of 
green felt with red cockade —still to be 
seen in his house at Hamaark, near Up- 
sala. The name means “Shepherd’s Shel- 
ter,” for when Lake Flevo was broadening 
out into the Zuyder Zee, the flocks and 
their guardians were driven to higher 
ground. The university, long extinct, 
dates from 1372. The neighborhood is 
as dismal as a land can be; “no wonder,” 
says Mrs. Caddy, “the Frisians came to 
England.” He was at lasta doctor of 
medicine, but he had only the small change 
of his last copper dollar in his pocket, as 
he tramped into Amsterdam. 

At Haarlem, Gronovius took kindly to 
him, asked leave to print, at his own cost, 





him to Boerhaave of Leyden — so famous 
that a letter had reached him from the 
emperor of China, with no address save 
“To Boerhaave, the famous physician in 
Europe.” Learning was power in Hol- 
land at that time, and Linnzus had a way 
of making friends with the right men. 
The phlegnatic Dutchmen were delighted 
with his lively talk and with the freshness 
of his views. Boerhaave sent him to Bur- 
mann, whom he charmed by pronouncing 
the cinnamon to be a kind of laurus, and 
who introduced him to Burgomaster Clif- 
ford, a director of the Dutch East India 
Company, whose gardens at Hartecamp 
cost him twelve thousand florins a year. 
With him Linnzus lived, as physician and 
botanist, at a salary of one thousand fiorins 
a year, making jokes (in Latin — that was 
the worst, or Sara would have thought the 
best, of it, for the gardens were the resort 
of all the beauty and fashion of Amster- 
dam and the Hague) and living “like a 
lapdog ona velvet cushion.” He was able 
to help Arctedius, who had spent all his 
money in England trying to study, and 
whom he met, almost a beggar, in the 
streets of Leyden. He drove him, in Clif- 
ford’s coach and four, to a Dutchman who 
was bringing out a book on fishes. Arc- 
tedius got work at once; and would have 
got fame, had he not fallen into a canal 
one dark night as he was walking home 
from his employer’s. Linnzeus persuaded 
Clifford to pay the poor fellow’s debts, and 
himself finished, with a suitable preface, 
the book on fishes. 

Clifford’s kindness was inexhaustible. 
He noticed that his young friend’s moun- 
tain-bred soul was pining in the relaxing 
Dutch air. ‘Go over to England, and tell 
me what their North American gardens at 
Oxford and Chelsea are like,” said he. 
Boerhaave gave him a letter to Sir Hans 
Sloane, who was rather cool, not wholly 
understanding his Latin pronunciation. 
On Putney Heath he saw the gorse. At 
Oxford Shaw and Martyn made much of 
him, and pointed out that Vaillant’s sexual 
classification of plants had been antici- 
pated by Millington, in 1670. 

When he got back to Holland he was 
sorely tempted. They offered him the 
botany professorship at Utrecht, and 
Clifford urged him to stay and learn 
Dutch, and marry a rich wife. But he 
refused; lingered half a year at Leyden, 
to arrange their garden for them; closed 
Boerhaave’s eyes (was admitted when the 
doctors fesbaike even the relatives); and 


his “System of Nature,” and introduced |then had an attack of, fever, thanks to 
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news that, the three years being over, his 
false friend, afterwards Bishop of Abo, 
was persuading Sara to forget him. 

Recovering, he showed either his trust 
in his betrothed or his preference for sci- 
ence by going home by way of Paris. 
Here he was petted immensely, and made 
a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences ; so that, no wonder, when in 
Sweden he met the usual fate of prophets 
in their own country, he got vexed, and 
revenged himself by naming ugly plants 
after his enemies. 

All the Swedish natural history pro- 
fessorships were filled by his rivals; so 
he went to Stockholm and practised as a 
physician. One of his patients, a privy 
councillor’s wife, had a chronic cough. 
He gave her a lozenge. Next time she 
was playing cards with the queen, her 
Majesty noticed something in her mouth. 

“ What’s that?” 

“ A cough remedy ; and I’m always bet- 
ter after using it.” 

Queen Ulrica had a cough, too; Lin- 
nzus prescribed, relieved her, became 
court physician, and having at last got 
into the saddle, went ahead; was made 
physician to the navy by Count Tessin; 
wrote about diet and ventilation, and other 
neglected subjects; helped to found the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences ; married 
in 1739, and became (his biographers say) 
miserable ever after. 

Yet, however things might be at home, 
he had compensation enough outside. 
For, though his rival, Rosen, got the Up- 
sala botany professorship when Rudbeck 
died, Linnzeus rose higher and higher in 
court favor; and when, in 1742, he was 
given the chair of anatomy in his old 
university, Rosen and he exchanged, and 
the dream of his life was fulfilled. Thence- 
forth, he became “head gardener to Eu- 
rope,” corresponding with learned men of 
all countries, getting plants from all 
climes, worrying himself to try to make 
his tea-plants blossom, keeping down the 
softening of the brain which ultimately 
conquered him, by country tours and diet 
of wild strawberries. “He found natural 
history — especially botany —a chaos ; he 
left it a science.” 

He had his weaknesses ; vanity was the 
foible of the eighteenth century, and his 
“ Diary ” is full of self-praise. But it was 
well deserved. ‘Come to Spain and be 
king’s botanist,” wrote the Duke of Gri- 
maldi. No; he was proud of being the 
foremost man in Sweden. The Dutch 
were so mortified at his deserting them 
that when he wanted to send a pupil to 
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the Cape to look for plants, they refused 
leave. 

However, he could afford to smile at 
their spite. He was a Von Linné, “ Knight 
of the Polar Star,” as much about the 
court as if he had been one of the royal 
family, and, to his wife’s delight, making 
money by pupils and by the books — such 
as “ Pan and Pandora” — which he was 
constantly writing. The fly in his pot of 
ointment was his wife’s meanness and her 
cruelty to their son, to whom she grudged 
even his clothes. Happily, the poor Tad 
—who at one time seriously meditated 
suicide, at another would have gone as a 
common soldier, had not the king pre- 
vented him — outlived these troubles, and, 
till his early death, inherited his father’s 
renown. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
CONTEMPORARY DESPATCHES BY A FOR- 

EIGN MINISTER DURING THE EARLY 

YEARS OF CHARLES I. 

In the year of Shakespeare’s death, 
1616, one Amerigo Salvetti was appointed 
Tuscan resident at the court of White- 
hall by Cosmo de Medici, grand duke of 
Tuscany. His rightful name was Ales- 
sandro Antelminelli, and he came of a 
noble family of the little republic of 
Lucca. His father and three brothers 
were first tortured and then executed on 
a charge of high treason against the re- 
public, and he himself was summoned 
home from Antwerp to stand his trial. 
As he did not obey, a price was put upon 
his head, and assassins were hired to kill 
him; but eventually he found safety in 
England, where he died in 1657, at the 
age of eighty-five, being buried in the 
chancel of St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
His despatches during the years 1625-28 
have been translated from the Tuscan 
dialect, and from cipher, by the late Mr. 
Heath Wilson, of Florence, and the trans- 
lation has jnst been published as a special 
appendix to the eleventh report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. As 
the despatches deal with such events as 
the death of James I. and accession of 
Charles I., the impeachment of the Earl of 
Bristol, the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham, the early conflicts of Charles 
with Parliament, the intended war against 
Spain, the plague of 1625, and, in short, 
all the principal political and social occur- 
rences of the time, it will be understood 
that they have an altogether exceptional 
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interest. Indeed, they are among the 
most authentic and detailed records we 
possess of that period of English history. 
We give some miscellaneous extracts. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF BUCKINGHAM. 
Writing on September 5, 1628, Salvetti 
says: “Immediately after my arrival in 
London the news reached me of the trag- 
ical end of the Duke of Buckingham at 
Portsmouth. The author of it is in the 
position of a gentleman, and it is said that 
the cause of his act was that the duke 
refused to give him the company of infan- 
try which he maintained was his by right 
when his captain died. He avenged him- 
self by a stab with a knife which killed 
the duke before he had time to say a word. 
The news of this fatal blow has spread 
rapidly over the whole kingdom ; and, if 
I may express myself frankly, the appear- 
ances of satisfaction are almost universal. 
His Majesty more than any one is touched 
to the quick by this assassination; he 
feels it so much that they say that he is 
both profoundly afflicted and incensed. 
The duke’s relatives and dependents are 
those who will be most affected by this 
loss. As to others, they rejoice in the 
prospect of dividing the spoils and the 
offices which he held in the government. 
All the principal members of the Privy 
Council went immediately to his Majesty 
to offer their services; and as all the 
active management of the government was 
in the hands of the duke, it will require 
some time to make the arrangements 
which may be rendered necessary by a 
possible change of policy in home and 
foreign affairs. It is only too evident that 
the people are gratified by the death of 
the duke, and they seem to think that 
they have gained by the act of his slayer 
that deliverance which Parliament never 
could obtain. The murderer is named 
Felton. He is a prisoner, and will be 
strictly examined to discover if he has 
accomplices, after which, in conformity 
with the laws, he must die.” A few days 
later Salvetti was able to give some details 
of the crime: “The blow was given so 
suddenly that it was not actually seen by 
anyone. The duke was heard to exclaim, 
‘Vile animal, you have killed me,’ and 
with his own hand he drew the knife from 
the wound; then, stepping back as if to 
draw his sword, he fell to the ground, and 
blood flowed from his mouth and nostrils. 
In seven or eight minutes he expired 
without uttering a word. On the fall of the 
duke many of those present drew their 
swords and turned towards Monsieur de 





Soubise, who was in the ante-room, and 
who ran a special risk of being killed 
from the circumstance that several took it 
into their heads that he had struck the 
blow, inasmuch as about an hour previ- 
ously some warm words had passed be- 
tween him and the duke in public. The 
actual murderer, seeing that the crowd 
threw itself upon Soubise, called out, 
‘The duke is dead, and it was I who 
killed him.’ One of those standing by 
with his sword drawn made a lounge at 
him. This Felton parried, and, throwing 
down his sword, said, ‘ Do what you like 
with me.’ He was made prisoner, and, 
being questioned, he said that he had 
struck the blow, and that he had intended 
to do so for some days. Being asked if 
he was sorry for what he had done, said, 
‘No,’ and that if it were still to do he 
would do it, having no fear except of the 
displeasure of God.” 


QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA. 

Many details are given respecting the 
queen —her beauty, her character, her 
lute-player, her ballets, etc. “The queen 
appears to be very happy and cheerful. 
She spends most of her time at Denmark 
House, which belonged to Queen Anne, 
the mother of the king, and is now hers, 
with all its splendid fittings and furni- 
ture. The king was greatly grieved by the 
death of the duke, and the queen ex- 
pressed her participation in his sorrow 
and did all in her power to comfort and 
console him. Her en ag went person- 
ally to visit and condole the king’s rela- 
tions, an act upon her part which has 
greatly gratified the king, by whom she is 
more than ever beloved; and, were she 
not so youthful, and so carried away by 
her companionships, it would be an easy 
matter for her to make the king do what- 
ever she pleased, so much is he attached 
toher. Their Majesties are at Hampton 
Court and in excellent health, and are 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase.” 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLICS. 


The attacks on the persons and property 
of the Papists necessarily attracted the 
resident’s notice. “A monk has been 
condemned by the judges to be hanged 
and quartered in Lancashire. This is the 
first whom they have executed for a long 
time, and it is said that his Majesty does 
not approve of the conduct of the judges 
in this case.” “ Preparations are making 
for the meeting of Parliament, which takes 
place on the 30th of next month, and to 
extract new subsidies from it. His Maj- 
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esty in anticipation of its meeting, and to 
gratify it, has declared publicly, through 
the lord keeper, that it is his will and that 
he commands all judges and other officers 
to put vigorously in force the penal law 
against the Roman Catholics ; and in par- 
ticular that members of religious orders 
be sought out everywhere and imprisoned, 
and brought to trial and condemned, in 
conformity with the rigor of the law, but 
they are not to be put to death without 
reference to his Majesty. It appears that 
the king does not wish that the extreme 
penalty of the law should be inflicted 
upon them, but that they should be sent 
to finish their lives in a certain castle far 
from this where malaria prevails. With 
regard to lay Catholics, they are to be 
confined to certain places and must pay 
punctually the usual exactions. All this 
is to please the Puritans and to conciliate 
the new Parliament; but as with these 
people it is a maxim to oppose everything, 
never to be satisfied with the present nor 
to agree with what is proposed for the 
future, so it may be believed that all these 
anticipations and preparations, which are 
already regarded with suspicion, will not 
produce the effect which his Majesty sup- 
poses, but that as usual he may encounter 
in the body of the members the same 
turbulent spirit as before.” 


A FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE, 
The sovereign took at that time an active 
part even in the affairs of private families. 
“ On Sunday last the king gave orders to 
imprison Lord Arundel, the earl marshal, 
in the Tower of London, in consequence 
of the marriage of his son Lord Maltravers 
with the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, daughter 
of the late Duke of Lennox and a relative 
his Majesty, whom he intended, it is said, 
to give in marriage toa son of the Earl of 
Argyle in Scotland. Although the earl 
marshal states in his defence that he knew 
nothing of the marriage, the king will not 
accept of this explanation, but insists that 
the marriage has been made in spite of 
his will to the contrary. The Duchess of 
Lennox and the Countess of Arundel, the 
mothers of the married couple, have been 
imprisoned in separate private houses, 
and the spouses in the residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The event is 
of serious importance, and has happened 
at an unlucky moment. Members of the 
House of Lords are secretly dissatisfied, 
for they feel that they have lost one of 
their principal colleagues.” The earl mar- 
shal was kept in prison for more than two 
years. He was then, however, fully re- 
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stored to favor. “The day was happily 
ended by the restoration to his Majesty’s 
favor of the Earl of Arundel, the countess, 
and their son, This took place at the 
residence of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who presented the earl to the king, who 
received him most graciously and twice 
gave him his hand tokiss. The earl and 
his family have been in disgrace for two 
years. This earl is one of the first per- 
sons in the kingdom for ancient family 
and great ability. Now that he is replaced 
he will take a distinguished part in the 
government of the State.” 


KING AND PEOPLE, 


The last despatch here printed contains a 
paragraph of momentous import: ‘‘ The 
king and his people in no way get on well 
together, and I fear, if he cannot succeed 
in subduing them, that the affairs of this 
kingdom wili go very badly, seeing that 
the Puritans win more space to act with 
increasing daring against the king, who, 
unless he makes peace abroad, will never 
know it in his home and will never be an 
absolute monarch.” 


From The National Review. 
WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 


I. 


THE old rude church, with bare, bald tower, 
is here; 
Beneath its shadow high-born Rotha flows; 
Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near, 
And with cool murmur lulling his repose. 


Rotha, remembering well who slumbers near. 
His hills, his lakes, his streams are with 
him yet. 
Surely the heart that read her own heart clear 
Nature forgets not soon: ’tis we forget. 


We that with vagrant soul his fixity 
Have slighted; faithless, done his deep 
faith wrong; ; 
Left him for poorer loves, ana bowed the 
knee 
To misbegotten strange new gods of song. 


Yet, led by hollow ghost or beckoning elf 
Far from her homestead to the desert bourn, 

The vagrant soul returning to herself, 
Wearily wise, must needs to him return. 


To him and to the powers that with him 
dwell : 
Inflowings that divulged not whence they 


came; 
And that secluded spirit unknowable, 
The mystery we make darker with a name; 
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The Somewhat which we name but cannot | Impassioned? ay, to the song’s ecstatic core! 


know, 
Ev’n as we name a star and only see 
His quenchless flashings forth, which ever 
show 
And ever hide him, and which are not he. 


II. 
Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave ! 
When thou wast born, what birth-gift hadst 
thou then ? 
To thee what wealth was that the immortals 


gave, 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless 
human view; 
Not Sheliey’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so large 
amends 

For all thou hadst not and thy peers pos- 
sessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ? 

Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous 
haze, 
From byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found —not blast 
and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on 
earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless 
flower, 
There in white languors to decline and 
cease ; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, 
power, 
Clear sight, and love: for these are parts 
of peace. 


III. 
I hear it vouched the Muse is with us still; 
If less divinely frenzied than of yore, 
In lieu of feelings she has wondrous skill 
To simulate emotion felt no more. 


Not such the authentic presence pure, that 
made 
This valley vocal in the great days gone! 
In Ais great days, while yet the springtime 
played 
About him, and the mighty morning shone. 


No word-mosaic artificer, he sang 
A lofty song of lowly weal and dole. 
Right from the heart, right to the heart it 
sprang, 
Or from the soul leapt instant to the soul. 


He felt the charm of childhood, grace of 
youth, 
Grandeur of age, insisting to be sung. 
The impassioned argument was simple truth 
Talf-wondering at its own melodious tongue. 





But far removed were clangor, storm, and 


For plenteous health was his, exceeding store 
Of joy, and an impassioned quietude. 


IV. 


A hundred years ere he to manhood came, 
Song from celestial heights had wandered 
down, 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew, and flame, 
And donned a modish dress to charm the 
town. 


Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of 
things ; 
Apt at life’s lore, incurious what life meant. 
Dextrous of hand, she struck her lute’s few 
strings, 
Ignobly perfect, barrenly content. 


Unflushed with ardor and unblanched with 
awe, 
Her lips in profitless derision curled, 
She saw with dull emotion — if she saw — 
The vision of the glory of the world. 


The human masque she watched, with dream- 
less eyes 
In whose clear shallows lurked no trembling 
shade: 
The stars, unkenned by her, might set and 
rise, 
Unmarked by her, the daisies bloom and 
fade. 


The age grew sated with her sterile wit ; 
Herself waxed weary on her loveless throne. 

Men felt life’s tide, the sweep and surge of it, 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone. 


For none the less, though song was but half 
true, 
The world lay common, one abounding 
theme. 
Man joyed and wept, and fate was ever new, 
And love was sweet, life real, death no 
dream. 


In sad stern verse the rugged scholar-sage 
Bemoaned his toil unvalued, youth un- 
cheered. 
His numbers wore the vesture of the age, 
But, ’neath it beating, the great heart was 
heard. 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with 
thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 


It fluttered here and there, nor swept in vain 
The dusty haunts where futile echoes 
dwell, — 
Then, in a cadence soft as summer rain, 
And sad from Auburn voiceless, drooped 
and fell. 
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It drooped and fell, and one ’neath northern 
skies, 
With southern heart, who tilled his father’s 
field, 
Found Poesy a-dying, bade her rise 
And touch quick Nature’s hem and go forth 
healed. 


On life’s broad plain the ploughman’s con- 
quering share 
Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew, 
And o’er the formal garden’s trim parterre 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew. 


Bright was his going forth, but clouds ere 
long 
Whelmed him; in gloom his radiance set, and 
those 
Twin morning stars of the new century’s song, 
Those morning stars that sang together, 
rose. 


In elfish speech the Dreamer told his tale 
Of marvellous oceans swept by fateful 
wings. 
The Seér strayed not from earth’s human pale, 
But the mysterious face of common things 


He mirrored as the moon in Rydal Mere 
Is mirrored, when the breathless night 
hangs blue: 
Strangely remote she seems and wondrous 
near, 


And by some nameless difference born 
anew. 
Vv. 
Peace — peace —and rest! Ah, how the lyre 
is loth, 
Or powerless now, to give what all men 
seek! 


Either it deadens with ignoble sloth 
Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weak. 


Where is the singer whose large notes and 
clear 
Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain? 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the 
brain. 


And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 

And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free; 

And some parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s not the child’s simplicity. 


Enough; and wisest who from words forbear. 
The kindly river rails not as it glides; 

And suave and charitable, the winning air 
Chides not at all, or only him who chides. 








VI. 
Nature! we storm thine ear with choric notes. 
Thou answerest through the calm great 
nights and days, 
‘*Laud me who will: not tuneless are your 
throats ; 
Yet if ye paused I should not miss the 
praise.”’ 


We falter, half rebuked, and sing again. 
We chant thy desertness and haggard gloom, 
Or with thy splendid wrath inflate the strain, 
Or touch it with thy color and perfume. 


One, his melodious blood aflame for thee, 
Wooed with fierce lust, his hot heart world- 
defiled. 
One, with the upward eye of infancy, 
ae Og thy face, and felt himself thy 
child. 


Thee he approached without distrust or 
dread — 
Beheld thee throned, an awful queen, 
above — 
Climbed to thy lap and merely laid his head 
Against thy warm wild heart of mother-love. 


He heard that vast heart beating — thou didst 
press 
Thy child so close, and lov’dst him una- 


ware. 

Thy beauty gladdened him; yet he scarce less 

Had loved thee, had he never found thee 
fair. 


For thou wast not as legendary lands 
To which with curious eyes and ears we 
roam. 
Nor wast thou as a fane mid solemn sands, 
Where palmers halt at evening. Thou wast 
home. 


And here, at home, still bides he; but he 
sleeps ; 
Not to be wakened even at thy word; 
Though we, vague dreamers, dream he some- 
where keeps 
An ear still open to thy voice still heard; 


Thy voice, as heretofore, about him blown, 
Forever blown about his silence now; 

Thy voice, though deeper, yet so like his own 
That almost, when he sang, we deemed 


*twas thou! 
VII. 
Behind Helm Crag and Silver Howe the 
sheen 


Of the retreating day is less and less. 
Soon will the lordlier summits, here unseen, 
Gather the night about their nakedness. 


The half-heard bleat of sheep comes from the 
hill. 
Faint sounds of childish play are in the air. 
The river murmurs past. All else is still. 
The very graves seem stiller than they were. 
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Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 
And life with toil and ancient pain depressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide 
world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at 
rest. 
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Rest! ’twas the gift Ae gave; and-peace! the 
shade 
#e spread, for spirits fevered with the sun. 
To - A bounties are come back — here 
ai 
In rest, in peace, his labor nobly done. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 





THE PALACE AT JEYPORE.—A correspond- 
ent, who has had the good fortune to visit the 
Great Palace of Jeypore, writes about it thus 
in the Daily Telegraph: ‘**Seven stories of 
such wild and lovely structure as you would 
expect to see only in dreams rise here one 
above the other in rose red and snowy white 
balconies, oriels, arches, pilasters, lattices, 
and domes—gay everywhere with frescoes 
and floral ornaments. In this lowest floor, 
which is kept—like the second and third — 
as a winter residence, we are permitted to 
inspect a priceless volume, the abstract of the 
Mahabharata, in Persian, made by the orders 
of Akbar the Great, at a cost of £40,000, and 
illustrated in the most exquisite manner with 
colored and gilded miniature pictures of an 
incredible delicacy. The Shobha Newas, floor 
above, is full of strange paintings on the wall, 
and arcades embellished with gorgeous shells 
of copper, silver, and foil. Next we ascend 
to the Cuhabl Newas, or ‘hall of splendor,’ 
shining with polished marbles and colored 
enamelling. Above this is the Shish Mahal, 
the pavilion of glass, with endless patterns 
wrought in little mirrors let into carved plaster 
work, and above that we step forth upon the 
Mokt, or Crown, of the palace, where the 
vast roof is encircled with shady alcoves and 
open chambers, vaulted by graceful curved 
cupolas. Beneath lie the green palace gar- 
dens, full of pomegranates, palms, and bana- 
nas; and beyond, the spread of the countless 
busy streets and lanes, girdled by the walls, 
and overhung by the encircling hills, topped 
with forts and temples. It is vain to attempt 
any description of that enchanting prospect, 
more absorbing than any which India herself 
can offer. Nature and man have here allied 
themselves to produce the most perfect and 
lovely landscape conceivable. In green and 
gold, in rose color and white, in distant, dim 
blues and grays, the gardens and the city, and 
the far-off walls and mountain ridges of amber, 
group together at our feet—a picture to de- 
light the eye and feast the mind. But how 
can words reproduce Govinda’s temple, be- 
tween the upper and lower gardens; the snow- 
white sides of the Badal Mahal, or Cloud 
Palace, on the edge of the lake; the dark 
ramparts of the fortress in the mountains, and 
those long lines of rose-red streets which inter- 
sect Jeypore? To complete the rich colors 





of the scene, a feast is being given to Brahman 
men and women on one of the many flat roofs 
of the upper palace, and attendants go about 
bearing the maharajah’s bounty in the form 
of cakes and sweetmeats amid some three or 
four hundred men and women, clad in holiday 
dresses of crimson and purple, saffron and 
blue, glittering like flowers in the sun, which 
shines upon the ‘City of Victory’ as if its 
people were indeed his children. Whoever 
has viewed that prospect from the palace roof 
of Jeypore has seen India in her inmost grace 
and beauty.” 


THE EXCAVATION OF SYBARIS. — The Ital- 
ian government, having at length determined 
upon the excavation of Sybaris, has appointed 
Prof. Viola, the distinguished explorer of 
Taranto and other south-Italian sites, to con- 
duct the projected operations. It is scarcely 
possible to overestimate the archeological 
interest of this undertaking. The splendor of 
Sybaris and the luxury of its citizens have 
passed into a well-worn proverb; and the fact 
that it was suddenly destroyed at the moment 
of its utmost prosperity points with absolute 
certainty to the richness of the mine which 
awaits the spade of the explorer. From the 
hour when the victorious Crotoniats turned 
the course of the river Crathis in such wise 
that it inundated the city, and buried its ruins 
under torrents of mud and aédris, Sybaris and 
the surrounding district became a desolate 
and pestilential swamp, frequented only by 
herds of buffaloes, and inhabited by a sparse 
and sickly population. These events took 
place 510 B. C.; at a time, consequently, when 
Greek art had reached a most interesting stage 
of development. It is to be hoped that the 
Italian government will approach this impor- 
tant undertaking in a liberal spirit. Sybaris 
is the Olympia of Magna Grecia, and its 
ruins are embedded in a very similar deposit 
of alluvial mud. We know how little that 
mud has injured the precious fragments exca- 
vated at Olympia by the German commission, 
and it may confidently be expected that Syba- 
ris will yield an enormous archzological treas- 
ure in as good condition. 
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N 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has inet with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousana double- 
coluinn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

Tne best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Storles, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The 


EF'oremost LEaiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 
=e to be restful and entertaining. ‘lo our mind, 

HE LIVING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian ait Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time: and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Tt contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, yg ee or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . 1t is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LivING AGz is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, ciitical note, 0” poetry and ro- 
mance.. it has never been so bright, so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
nation aud eatholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
ens Of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
71 bane. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its mouth- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“Tt is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
ove learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Harford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so fu no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by takiug THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, pomagen’ Sa: aud romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthiies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact,a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep hin well 
abreast of English periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

= Postmnest of the eclectic periodicals." — New-York 

orld. 

“It is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 


pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chrig- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but raoney.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“Tt is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. ‘to neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a giave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“Te peers well up its reputation for being the best 
perieaie in the world.” —AMorning Star, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 
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THE MOST POPULAR AGENT. 


Within the recollection of our octogenarians the dis- 
ciples of Esculapius were considered prepared to en- 
counter disease if armed with calomel and the lancet. 
During the last half century more attention has been 
paid to therapeutics, and for every symptom or new 

- form of the patient’s complaint the physician diligently 
consulted his repertory. Each disease not only had its 
specific remedies, but these were again classified so that 
each remedy was allotted to each particular symptom 
exhibited. The failures of these to perform the work 
assigned to them by the medical authorities were ap- 
parently more numerous than the successful cases, and 
these exceptions caused the honest physician to hesi- 
tate and act more cautiously. Instead of blindly shoot- 
ing at the disease with its accredited drug, the wide 
awake doctor now turns his attention to assisting the 
vis medicatrix mature by recuperating the nerve 
forces and enabling them to conquer the encroachments 
of disease and eliminate from the system the disturbing 
clements. 

Thus in cases of consumption and severe bronchial 
trouble the patient is given cod liver oil and sent to 
Florida or Colorado. Not that the oil has any direct 
action upon the disease, or that the air in those locali- 
ties is a special remedy, but because they help to build 
up the system by producing. healthier action and ine 
creased vitality in all the natural functions. 

The power of nature to restore itself when unim- 
peded, and to re-establish equilibrium, was practically 
acknowledged by our old time doctors. When a child 
had a limb broken the old M.D. did not resort to his 
calomel and lancet, but went to work setting the bone, 
bandaging the limb, and left nature to do the knitting 
and the healing, thus acknowledging the law of nature 
to concentrate its restorative powers upon that spot 
most needing immediate attention. 

Nor is it surprising now that the progressive physi- 
cian of the present day should marvel that the old time 
doctor did not apply the same principles governing the 
healing of a broken limb to that of the abnormal con- 
dition of any organsof the body. Itis an acknowledged 
fact that those physicians are most successful who 
make the least use of drugs and rely mostly upon nature 
itself expelling the invader, armed anew with the in- 
crcased force derived from the revitalizating elements 
placed within its reach and for which it has an affin- 
ity. 

The most popular recuperative agent of the present 
day is that universal element, oxygen, and particularly 
in its allotropic form — ozone ; and hundreds of physi- 
cians have been and still are expcrimenting how best to 
obtain the oxygen in this form. “That it exists in purer 
atmospheres and in high altitudes is perfectly true, but 
to remain in the latter is impracticable, owing to rarity 
of the atmosphere. The almost universal detection of 
ozone in rooms or offices where, by means of telegraphic 
wires or other conductors, flashes of lightning, during 
storms, have passed through them has led to a vast 
number of experiments to produce ozone by meais of 
electrical batteries or machines. But the apparent in- 
surmountable difficulty of collecting and storing so 
ethereal an element for future use has proven a strong 
barrier against its manufacture by electrical agency 
alone, 

As the true chemist sees the allotropic form of carbon 
in tbe charcoal, plumbago, and diamond, so does he 
sce the possibility of the same principle in oxygen in 





the form of ozone. In the search for this scores ot 
scientists have experimented, fruitlessly though not 
despairingly. It certainly seemed possible that some 
one should be successful and discover the hidden 
process. 

Drs. Starkey and Palen, after a long series of experi- 
ments, were crowned with success in producing an 
ozonized oxygen in such portable shape as to become 
an invaluable home treatment. Since that day 50,000 
sick and afflicted have tried this home treatment, and 
tens and tens of thousands rejoice that Compound Oxy- 
gen has restored them to health, —a health that they 
had in vain for years tried to find and aaa forever 
lost. 

Twelve years of experience in Gude the Com- 
pound Oxygen Home Treatment among 50,000 patients 
has most substantially confirmed its superiority as a 
remedial agent, especially in all chronic diseases. The 
following testimonials are a few of the thousands re- 
ceived in recognition of its power and efficacy: 





(7 C.y 10.) 
* Newport, R. I., March 30, 1887. 

** How much I prize the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment! It seems to me I shall never want to be without 
it after what it has done for me. My dungs are gradu- 
ally growing stronger, if 1 would only let ‘them. AsI 
said before F feel my lungs are gradually improving, 
but I am very apt the days I feel exhilarated to over 
do, ard then I suffer from the inflammation. They are 
quite sensitive to the touch and movement of the arms 
to-day, but last Saturday, Sunday, and yesterday I felt 
almost like a new being, and exposed ‘myself more in 
the cold rooms than I have in one year. I presume I 
ventured too far, consequently I am having to be very 
cautious to-day. As soon as my suffering begins to 
subside I forget myself, and my great trouble is in going 
beyond what I am able really to do; have been gaining 
faster than at any previous time since I began the 
treatment, and I think that with proper care I will con- 
tinue healthward. 

** Each day as I go on I cannot be‘half thankful 
enough for the testimonial I saw in the Zion’s Herald 
of a minister who had been cured of dung trouble of a 
very serious nature, and by his testimonial! there it was 
brought to my notice. The following week I wrote 
you for one of your brochures and found there the 
name of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. ‘That week she 
came to lecturé in our town. I sent by a friend to con- 
sult her personally about it, and from her own lips 
heard even more minute details: than her testimonial 
presented. It came to me just as I was about to give 
up. 

Mrs. Lypia B. Cuace.” 





(Name sent, if desired.) 
(6 C., 443+) 
** RusSELLVILLE, Ky., Jan. 3, 1887. 


“* In October last I ordered your Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment for my wife, who was then fast wast- 
ing away with that fell destroyer, comsumption. At 
the time the remedy came she was not only suffering 
with a cough and a perceptible wasting away of the 
tissues, but with the most profuse night sweats I ever 
witnessed. Indeed, the morning she began the treate 
ment you could have wrung water out of her clothing; 
the bed was saturated for some distance around her. 
‘The ordinary remedies had failed to check them. The 
first night there was a slight sweat, and afterward she 
never had areturn. ‘The second or third day of its use 
she could breathe easily through her nostrils, which 
thing she had not done for months, After a few days 
she could lie on her left side, which she had not done 
for a great while, and all the while afterward she could 
sleep as comfortably on the one side as the other.’’ 





The whole story of Compound Oxygen is pleasantly 
told in alittle brochure of two hundred pages, issued 
by Drs. Starkey & Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This will be mailed freely to all who 
write requesting it. ; 
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